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12 Distinct Sorts*2 


Valueif bought individually #4.45 
8 Exhibition Dahlias 
2 Pompon Dahlias 
1 Single Dahlia 
1 Miniature Dahlia 
Due to a good crop we are able to offer these 
12 Distinct Dablias at this special price of $2. 
EXHIBITION SORTS 
Avalon—Deep Yellow 
Crimson King—Deep Crimson 
Jane Cowl—Bronze 
Jersey’s Beauty— Pink 
Kiss Me—Red and White 
Red King—Deep Red 
Salmon Supreme—Salmon-Pink 
White King—Pure White 
POMPON SORTS 
Edith Muller—Rosy Orange- Yellow 
Indian Chief—Red, White Tipped 
SINGLE 
Lavender Gem—Rosy Lavender 


MINIATURE, SINGLE 
Oriole—Red and Gold 


1940 Seed Catalog Free on Request 


Stem alter 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. HO 
NEW YORK CITY 

Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 

White Plains, N. Y. 

Stamford, Conn. 


Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 
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Cover Ilustration—Oriental Poppy. 
Photograph by Maria Feiler. 


Garden Work for Early June 

Horticultural News-Letter 

Readers’ Letterstothe Editor .... 

No Tulips Unless We Grow Them 
Chlorine’s Effect on Plants 

Classification Difficulties at Shows 

Care of Everbearing Strawberries 
Mallows—Nature’s Gift to Tardy Gardeners 
Wild Ginger for Shady Places 

Will Your Sundial Really Tell Time? .................. 
Many Mimosa Trees Destroyed 

Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener 
The ‘‘Lesser’’ Bulbs for Spring Planting 
Insects and Diseases Which Damage Trees 
Moles and the Damage They Do 

The Planting of Fine Flower Seeds 

Vines for the Middle-West 

Epimediums in Rock Gardens 

Variety in Edging Plants 

National Poppy Selections 

When Wisterias Do Not Bloom 

Where to Find It ...... 

Drummond's Phlox for Bedding ... 
When Chinch Bugs Infest Lawns 


FOR QUICK effect, water-lilies may be purchased as growing plants 
in boxes or tubs. 

REMEMBER that Nature’s way of watering is to alternate thorough 
soaking with periods of drying out. 

SWEET corn planted now will make rapid growth. Another planting 
may be made by the middle of the month. 
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MEN’S GARDEN CLUBS of 
AMERICA CONVENTION 


SHELTON HOTEL 
JULY 18, 19 and 20 


Stay where the convention 
will be held...at The Shelton. 
Its ‘‘added attractions’ will 
add to your pleasure. Use the 
swimming pool, gymnasium, 
solarium, roof garden and 
library . . . no extra cost. It’s 
convenient too, right in the 
Grand Central Zone, and only 
18 minutes to the New York 
World's Fair. 


SINGLE ROOMS $2.25 to $5 
DOUBLE ROOMS $4.50 to $7 


SHELTON HOTEL 


LEXINGTON AVE., at 49th ST. 


NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management 
A. RB. WALTY, Manager. 


USE FORMULA 


“66” 


A HORMONE POWDER 


For your lawn, flower and vegetable seeds. 
Secure strong, vigorous plants that will 
resist disease. $1.00 package, postpaid, 
sufficient for 5 lbs. grass seed, 50 packages 
flower and vegetable seeds. 


USE FORMULA 


“67” 


(Hydro-posit) 
A REAL PLANT FOOD 


For your plants, shrubs and trees before 
transplanting. Established plants and trees 
thrive on this Formula. $1.25 package with 
full directions for use sufficient to make 16 
gallons of Liquid Food. 


H. A. NALDRETT, Inc. 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Sole Distributors in U. S. A. 


REMOVE the faded flower heads from lilacs, peonies and rhododen- 
drons as soon as the blooming period passes. 

STOP cutting asparagus about the middle of the month. An applica- 
tion of complete fertilizer will benefit the plants. 


IT IS not too late to plant Heavenly Blue morning glory seeds, but 
started plants may be obtained from commercial growers. 

PLAN to fill any possible gaps in flower borders with annuals or 
lusty-growing, semi-hardy plants such as chrysanthemums. 


GIVE strict attention to pest control. The timely application of sprays 
AT THE 1 940 is fully as important as the lethal properties of the ingredients used. 


’ GIVE China asters plenty of water during the active growing season. 
N. Y. WORLD § FAIR Being shallow rooted, they will benefit from surface mulching dur- 
9 


ing the hottest part of the Summer. 


PLAN to plunge amaryllis plants outdoors during the Summer. 
PRODUCTS 


Plant out pot and all to avoid serious root disturbance. In purchas- 
exclusively have been 





MASTERS 


ing bulbs, try to get freshly dug plants from which the roots have 
chosen to protect 


not been cut. 
“GARDENS on PARADE” 


All spraying for in- 
sect and plant disease 
control in these fa- 
mous gardens is under 
our sole supervision. 
Visit the Wilson 
World’s Fair exhibit 
—Booths 70 and 71. 





WHERE cutworms are troublesome, protect all plantings of soft 
young plants with moist bait scattered on the surface of the soil 
at dusk. Repeat the baiting for a few days until the plant stems 
have hardened. 

PLANTS received by mail or express should be plunged into water or 
buried in moist, shaded soil for a time if they are badly dried when 
they arrive. Slightly shriveled woody plants can often be brought 
back by burying in wet sand. 

AS A WAR-TIME emergency measure, last Autumn's tulip plantings 
may be left in place to bloom another year. Older plantings can be 
dug, graded and replanted. The small bulbs can be lined out in the 
vegetable garden for use next year or the year after. 

SALT hay, cranberry tops or other Winter covering materials which 
can be used again for the same purpose should be carefully 
stacked. If left open to the rain, they may freeze solid next Autumn, 
thus making their handling difficult or impossible. 

PLANT dahlias only in well-drained spots. Place the tubers in 
horizontal positions, with the eyes (buds) turned up. Accuracy 
of planting and safety to the plants will follow if the stakes are put 
in before the tubers. Plant separate tubers and not entire clumps. 








“HANDI-CART” 


The natural successor to the wheelbar- 
row. Can't tip over or be upset. Handles 
easier for heaviest loads of sand, earth 
sod, rocks, gravel, etc. Equally good for 
grass cuttings, odd moving jobs, etc 
Sturdy, streamlined steel construction; 
inch tread rubber tired steel wheels 
Order direct from this ad, or write for 
details and illustrated folder. 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
4023 W. LAKE ST., Dept. 21, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTUR 


Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





N— HAMPSHIRE’S federation of garden clubs will be 
hostess to delegates from other federations in all parts of 
the country on June 18, 19, 20, and 21, for these are the dates 
of the annual meeting of the 


National Council of State Gar- s 
den Clubs, Inc., which will be Gathering of the Garden 


held at Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N. H. Doubtless 
many of the delegates will see 
the Atlantic Ocean for the first time on this occasion. Others 
may perhaps get their first sight of mountains, when they 
travel northward at the end of the convention. Even while in 
their hotel, the delegates may hear the breaking waves at pine- 
perfumed Newcastle Island, and their pleasure will be enhanced 
by drives along the beautiful shores of New Hampshire, where 
the rockbound coast is broken at frequent intervals by wide, 
sandy beaches. 

Portsmouth is an historic old city, with many lovely 
colonial mansions, boasting fine examples of Georgian archi- 
tecture. It is a pleasure just to look at the front doors of 
Portsmouth. As a matter of fact, three houses are scheduled 
to be visited on an “‘historic tour’’ during the convention. One 
is the John Paul Jones House, built by Captain Gregory 
Pursell in 1758. Captain Jones resided here when fitting out 


the Ranger and the American. It is now the home of the 
Portsmouth Historical Society. 

Next will come the Moffatt-Ladd House, built in 1763 by 
Captain John Moffatt, com- 
mander of one of the king’s 
ships carrying masts to England. 
The great stair hall in this house 


Clans in New Hampshire occupies half the first floor, fac- 


ing the river, and is beautifully 
carved. A spacious colonial garden adjoins this house, which 
is now the home of the Colonial Dames of New Hampshire. 

Third is the Warner House, built by Captain MacPhaedris 
in 1716. The bricks were brought from Holland and the 
lightning rod on the west end was installed under the direction 
of Benjamin Franklin himself. This old residence is now 
owned by the Warner House Association. 

A motor trip to the White Mountains will include a ride 
on the aérial tramway, the only one of its kind in North 
America, which extends almost 5000 feet up Cannon Moun- 
tain. There will be a glimpse, of course, of the Old Man of 
the Mountain and a walk up the famous Flume. 

Much attention will be given to herbs, while the convention 
is in session, which is natural, inasmuch as New Hampshire 
has become extremely herb conscious, with several commercial 


Entrance to the beautiful garden of Mrs. William H. Champlin, president of the New Hampshire 


Federation of Garden Clubs, in Rochester, N. H. (Inset) Mrs. Champlin. 
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Garden club members are always permitted to visit the beautiful rose garden 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster at Quisset, Mass. 
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projects under way. Special attention will also be given to 
conservation matters. 

Mrs. William H. Champlin will extend a gracious welcome 
to the delegates, some of whom will doubtless visit her charm- 
ing home in Rochester, not far from Portsmouth. As a matter 
of fact, all of New England is opening its gates to the 
gardening visitors from other states. 
These visitors will come at a pro- 
pitious time, for New England never 
looks handsomer than in the month 
of June. It is then that the mountain 
laurel, Kalmia latifolia, is at its best. 
Indeed, Laurel Week in Massachusetts 
parallels the convention week, be- 
ginning June 15 and lasting until the 
22nd. It opens with the ceremonial 
crowning of a grandmother as Laurel 
Queen in the park at Grandmother's 
Garden, just off route 20 in Westfield, 
Mass. 

Farmers in New England have 
learned to appreciate their laurel pas- 
tures and many such pastures will 
be open during Laurel Week. Reser- 
vations filled with laurel cover a wide 
area from five to 25 acres. Maps show- 
ing scenic drives to the laurel hilltops 
will be available. It should not be 
supposed, however, that laurel is con- 
fined to Massachusetts. As a matter 
of fact, it extends far into New 
Hampshire and it grows in great quantities in Connecticut, 
where a laurel pilgrimage is held in Winsted each year. 

New Hampshire, however, is more interested just now in 
lilacs. Lilac is the state flower, and the garden clubs are pro- 
moting the constant planting of lilacs in gardens and along 
roadsides. In 1938 the New Hamp- 
shire Federation of Garden Clubs es- 
tablished a lilac arboretum at the 
University of New Hampshire in 
Durham. Of course, the height of 
bloom will come too early for the 
convention, even though the season 
be late. This arboretum contains over 
200 lilac plants. This year it was the 
recipient of 15 plants from Mr. John 
C. Wister of Philadelphia, twelve 
from the Arnold Arboretum, 18 from 
the University of New Hampshire 
and 15 from the garden club federa- 
tion. The lilacs are largely French 
hybrids. 

Visitors who extend their pilgrim- 
age to Maine will doubtless visit the 
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A Pilgrim maiden stands on a rock in the midst of 
a garden in Plymouth, Mass. 


Annual Meeting Program 


JUNE 17 

4:30 to 5:30 p.m. Tea. 
7:00 p.m. Dinner. Special dining room for the executive committee. 
8:30 p.m. Showing of New Hampshire pictures. 


JUNE 18 
9:00 a.m. Registration. 

9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Regional luncheon—all delegates invited. Special 
table for life members under direction of Mrs. Guy C. Bowman, chairman 
of life membership. 

:45 to 3:15 p.m. Meeting of board of directors. 

:15 to 4:45 p.m. Lecture, ‘“The Personal Equation in Flower Arrange- 
ment,’’ Mrs. Roy M. Lincoln, Port Washington, L. I., N. Y. 

:30 p.m. Flower show with one exhibit made by an arranger from each 
state, hotel lobby, Mrs. Frederick Rising, Webster Lake, N. H., chairman. 

:30 to 5:30 p.m. Tea. 

:00 p.m. Formal dinner. Introduction of national council officers; intro- 
duction of New Hampshire state officials; selections by quartet of Dart- 
mouth Glee Club; lecture, ‘‘Conservation Problems,’’ Mr. Hugh Bennett, 
Washington, D. C. 


JUNE 19 

8:45 to 9:30 a.m. Conservation conference. 

9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. National council annual meeting. (A) Reports of 
officers. (B) Year's résumé by national chairmen. (C) Presidents’ reports. 

12:30 to 1:30 p.m. Herb luncheon—buffet. Mrs. Charles Merrill, Exeter, 
chairman herb day. 

2:00 to 3:30 p.m. Herb talks (20 minutes each), ‘‘Culinary Herbs,’’ ‘““Com- 
mercial Herbs,’’ ‘‘Medicinal Herbs,”’ ‘“The Herb Garden.”’ 

Herb exhibit—old books and journals, water color prints, fresh and dried 
specimen herbs—hotel lobby. 

3:45 p.m. Drive down New Hampshire's sea- 
coast of 17 miles with visits to several gar- 
dens. Tea. 

7:00 p.m. Dinner. 

8:30 p.m. Lecture in hotel ballroom, ‘“Table 
Decorations, Emphasizing Color Harmony,”’ 
Miss Hazel J. Heissenbuttel, New York, N.Y. 


JUNE 20 

8:00 to 9:00 a.m. Roadside development 
breakfast. Mrs. Donald S. Sammis, chairman. 

9:00 to 9:30 a.m. Horticulture ,‘‘Information 
Please.’” Mrs. Lucien B. Taylor, chairman. 

9:30 to 10:00 a.m. Program and lecture bu- 
reau conference. Mrs. Randall D. Warden in 
charge. Other chairmen desiring time for 
special conferences will please consult Mrs. 
Frederick A. Wallis. 

10:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. National council 
business. (A) Presidents’ reports continued. 
(B) Election of the nominating committee. 
Mrs. Frederic R. Kellogg, chairman. 

12:30 to 1:30 p.m. Luncheon. 

1:45 to 2:30 p.m. Final business. 

2:30 p.m. Historic tour of Portsmouth: John 
Paul Jones House; Moffatt-Ladd House, 
present home of Colonial Dames; Warner 
House. Tea. 

7:00 p.m. Annual banquet. Antique theme of 
entertainment, ‘Out of the Past.’’ Mrs. 
William Daniell, Franklin, N. H., chairman. 


JUNE 21—tTrip by motor bus through White 
Mountains, up by way of Franconia Notch, 
return by way of Crawford Notch. 

8:00 a.m. Leave Hotel Wentworth-by-the-Sea. 

12:30 a.m. Franconia. Lunch at the New Hampshire Recreational Building. 
Trip through the Flume; visit to the Old Man of the Mountains; ride 
up the aerial tramway. 

6:00 p.m. Dinner at Eastern Slopes Inn, North Conway. 

10:30 p.m. Expected time of arrival at Wentworth-by-the-Sea. 
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The Arthur Curtiss James rose garden at Newport, 
R. I., ts extensive and elaborate. 


















Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Gar- 

den at 487 Congress Street, Portland. 

This little garden was first planted in 
; 1785 by a maternal grandfather of 
; Henry W. Longfellow. It is now 
owned and cared for by the Long- 
fellow Garden Club. 

Many handsome gardens are to be 
found in all the New England states, 
particularly in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, where many large 
Summer homes are made. Doubtless 
many visitors will spend some time 
on Cape Cod, the scenic beauties of 
which are widely known. In Quisset, 
not far from Falmouth, is the dis- 


tinguished rose garden of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin S. Webster. Mr. Webster 
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of Sunset Magazine, spoke about 
“Western Rosarians and Garden Per- 
sonalities’’ while John H. vanBarne- 
veld showed a motion picture illus- 
trating the steps necessary to grow a 
good rose plant. At the banquet the 
speakers were Mr. Truex and Mr. 
James N. Giridlian who showed col- 
ored motion pictures of the Tourna- 
ment of Roses. 

On April 27 the officers and mem- 
bers went to San Diego to visit the 
Spring show of the San Diego Floral 
Association and the proposed Balboa 
Park rose garden. Mr. Forrest L. 


is president of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, and Mrs. Webster 
has had a prominent part in garden 
club activities. Historic Plymouth, 
gateway to the Cape, has much to 
offer garden makers. And, of course, 
little needs to be said about the won- 
derful gardens to be found in New- 
port, R. I. Many garden visitations 
are held in various parts of New Eng- 
land throughout the Spring months, 
and information about the dates and 
the places to be visited will be given 
to anyone applying for it at Horti- 
cultural Hall in Boston, where the 








headquarters of the Garden Club The Henry W. Longfellow garden in Portland, Hieatt presided at the dinner meeting. 
Federation of Massachusetts are lo- Me.,.is a memorial to the poet. The speakers at this dinner were J. C. 
cated. Visitors from other states who Johnston, of the University of Cali- 


are especially interested in herbs probably will visit the Herb fornia, President Massey and acting-Secretary Truex. 

Experiment Station at Pembroke, N. H., and perhaps on their 

way to or from the coast will visit the large herb garden at the , : 

Berkshire Garden Center in Stockbridge, Mass. The headquar- Summer Garden School in Georgia 

ters of the Herb Society of America are also at Horticultural It is announced that the fifth annual garden school at the 

Hall in Boston. University of Georgia will be held 
; from June 12 to 14. The school, held 

in co-operation with the Garden Club 

of Georgia, is to feature new things 

in gardening and floral arrangement. 

Miss Clare Cronenwett of Monrovia, 

Cal., will be in charge of discussions 

on arrangement. 


Garden Club of America 


The Garden Club of America held 
its 27th annual meeting at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Mad., 
Friday, May 10 with Mrs. Samuel 
Seabury, presiding. Those in attend- 
ance were the guests of the following 
garden clubs: Amateur Gardeners of 
Baltimore, Catonsville Garden Club, 
Green Spring Valley Garden Club, 
Halten Garden Club, Hardy Garden 
Club, Garden Club of Harford 
County, St. George’s Garden Club 
and the Garden Club of Twenty. 

Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne of the Mill- 
brook and the Santa Barbara and 
Montecito Garden Clubs was awarded 
the Frances K. Hutchinson Medal of 
the Lake Geneva Garden Club for third vice-president, Mr. J. J. Grulle- 
outstanding work in conservation and mans, Mentor, O.; fourth vice-presi- 
for her assistance in the preservation mas ir Seoenter tx Dicken. Non” ai dent, Mr. E. L. Reber, Seattle, Wash.; 
of the Redwoods. Mrs. Robert C. secretary, Mrs. D. E. Hansell, Summit, 
Hill of the Philipstown Garden Club and associate editor of N. J.; treasurer, Mr. Harold A. Nomer, Cold Spring Harbor, 
the Garden Club Bulletin was awarded the Bulkley Medal N. Y.; directors for three years, Mrs. C. L. Houghton, Chestnut 
in gold for ‘‘furthering amateur interest in gardening and for _—_‘ Hill, Mass.; Mr. J. M. Hodson, Greenwich, Conn.; Mr. 
her many contributions to horticulture over a long period of | Theodore M. Knappen, Washington, D. C. 
years, culminating in her book ‘Forty Years of Gardening.’ ”’ 

An invitation was extended to the Garden Club of America 
by the Rochester and Allyns Creek Garden Clubs to hold its 
1941 meeting in Rochester, N. Y. tance ietinnte. 


American Rock Garden Society 


Mr. Walter Blair of. Tarrytown, 
N. Y., was elected president of the 
American Rock Garden Society, at the 
annual meeting in Greenwich, Conn., 
on May 20 and 21. 

The other officers elected are as 
follows: First vice-president, Mr. 
T. H. Everett, New York Botanical 
Garden; second vice-president, Miss 
Elizabeth Lawrence, Raleigh, N. C.; 





The herb garden is a special feature of the garden center at Stockbridge, Mass. 


The American Rose Society 


One hundred seventy-one members from 13 states and the 
Province of Ontario attended the Spring meeting of The 
American Rose Society in California. President Massey pre- 
sided and Arthur F. Truex acted as secretary in the absence 
of Mr. Hatton. The business meeting was held at Pasadena 
on April 25 and 26. Interesting talks on ‘““Commercial Rose 
Growing” by Theodore J. Morris and ‘‘New Roses’ by J. A. 
Armstrong, enlightened the members on California growing 
methods and new California roses. A number of private rose 
gardens and the Rose Bowl were visited before going to the 
Pasadena Spring Flower Show where the Nicholson Bowl was 
awarded to Fred W. Walters for the best collection of twelve 
varieties of hybrid teas. Norvell Gillespie, garden editor 
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Garden Appreciation" Being Taught 


EAR EDITOR—In view of the letter from Mrs. Garret 

Smith which you published in the issue of April 15, 

you may be interested to learn that the New York Botanical 

Garden has under way a new course entitled ““Garden Appre- 

ciation,’’ which is being taught by Dr. H. W. Rickett of the 
Garden staff. 

The members of the class, which began April 2, are most 
enthusiastic over the instruction they are receiving. 

You may wish to make note also of a course in “‘Rock 
Garden Construction’ which opened on May 21. This 
course was first offered as an experiment two years ago, and 
is being repeated now by popular demand. 

—Carol H. Woodward. 
New York, N. Y. 


Daphne Mezereum as Seen in Ontario 


EAR EDITOR—I note reference to the hardiness of 
Daphne mezereum (which is indeed, a very choice and 
delightful shrub, useful as a specimen, a hedge, a facing to taller 
shrubs or in mass plantings) by Miss Marion Thomas in the 
April ! issue of Horticulture. I have grown this plant in large 
numbers here in the highlands of Ontario, where it must occa- 
sionally stand temperature drops down to 30 below zero. 
I have seen it in the far North and Northwest of Canada, 
where it stands temperatures much lower than I mentioned. 
At the time of blooming in the early Spring, before foliage 
develops, its delightful fragrance pervades the air for a con- 
siderable distance around. During the Summer its fine, clean 
healthy foliage and its bright red berries make a refreshing 
sight. With me it reaches at maturity a height of about three 
feet and has about the same diameter, but very small plants 
the size of a lead pencil also bloom. 

Your cover on the April 1 issue with its picturing of the 
white trillium is interesting to me as this is the provincial 
flower of Ontario by act of the legislature of this province. 
This action was taken on request of the Ontario Horticultural 
Association. 

—Theodore N. Willmot. 
Orillia, Ont. 


Disagreement in the Matter of Frogs 


| Bay EDITOR—In the May 1 issue of Horticulture, Mr. 
George H. Crosbie answers a previous letter (March 1 
issue) in which the first writer refers to bullfrogs causing the 
water in pools to become discolored. Mr. Crosbie offers a 
formula for keeping the water clear. It consists of dissolving 
a total of one-quarter grain of permanganate of potash in his 
1000-gallon pool in June, with possibly a second dose in 
Summer. He says it kills alge and keeps the pool clear all 
Summer. 

I do not for a moment question that his pool was clear, 
but he certainly attributes it to a wrong cause. His formula 
outdoes the most extreme of the ‘‘high-potency’’ homeopaths. 
The strength is just about one-thousandth of what it should 
be, as green or turbid water needs a quarter grain of perman- 
ganate of potash to the gallon to settle it. 

This strength is about as high as the fish can safely endure, 
although they sometimes are given treatments of a half-grain- 
to-the-gallon for the removal of parasites and the treatment of 
fungus diseases. 


The clearing action on the water is not permanent unless the 


underlying causes of turbidity are removed, the principal 
causes being too many fishes, too much food and too much 
light. Most turbid pools clear themselves as soon as water-lily 
leaves make a substantial shade, which commonly is about 
mid-Summer. 

Frogs have absolutely no connection with cloudy or green 
water unless there happens to be a great many of them and a 
soft mud bottom in the pool. When alarmed they sometimes 
stir up the mud as a protective smoke-screen to hide their 
whereabouts. Water inclined toward the acid side is most 


likely to remain clear. 
—wWilliam T. Innes. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


More About Permanent Labels 


EAR EDITOR—In regard to permanent labels I agree 
with Dr. McFarland (Horticulture, May 1) but it is not 
necessary to use platinum chloride in writing on zinc labels. 
When I wished to make my first permanent labels 15 years 
ago I could not get platinum chloride so I appealed to a 
chemist friend who said: “‘A saturated solution of blue stone 
should do the trick but you must use a gold pen.”’ It has done 
the trick. I cut zinc scraps into tags with an old photo trimmer 
and punched holes in the end. These were then attached to 
lengths of number eight wire bent at one end to form a ring. 
At first I used fine copper wire to make the connection between 
the label and ring but after snagging several pairs of hose on 
the wire and thinking vaguely of key rings my mind pounced 
on chicken leg bands which have proved perfect for the 
purpose. Also, the green bands are inconspicuous in the garden. 
Ten cents’ worth of blue stone will last indefinitely. A few 
whisks of fine sandpaper over the zinc labels makes them as 
easy to write upon as paper with ordinary ink. In order to 
obliterate the writing it is necessary to sandpaper down below 
the level to which the blue stone has penetrated. 


—Lena M. Lothrop. 
Alhambra, Cal. 


Inexpensive Ink for Garden Labels 


EAR EDITOR—I heartily approve of Dr. McFarland’s 

recommendation of the zinc labels for permanent garden 

use in the May 1 issue of Horticulture. Personally, I use them 

not only to mark the location of all my lilies and narcissi but 

in all pots of seed as well. There is a much cheaper ink, how- 
ever, than the one Dr. McFarland recommended. 

I use one-half ounce of hydrochloric acid and one-half 
ounce butter of antimony in a bakelite-topped, wide-mouthed 
pill bottle. The total cost is not over 20 cents per ounce. In 
place of the gold pen, the gold-plated stainless steel pens now 
on sale at the five and ten cent stores will give excellent results. 
The labels should be kept away from the bottle of ink as it 
will tend to etch the surface and make them more difficult to 
write upon. 

Printing is very much easier than writing, since there is 
less tendency for the letters to run together and blot. Sheet 
zinc labels printed with the above ink have been in use in my 
own garden for over ten years and are still perfectly legible. 
The one difficulty is that once they are marked it is impossible 
to erase the printing. 

—Victor H. Reis. 
Columbus, Ohio. 





No Tulips Unless We Grow Them 





As the author demonstrates in the article below, the number of tulip bulbs available for planting the coming 
season will be even less than the proverbial drop in a bucket, as compared with normal demands. It appears, 
just now, that tulips are less important than bombs and bullets, and yet they are much more essential to 
human happiness. It is suggested, therefore, that garden clubs throughout the country take on tulip conserva- 
tion as an immediate project. If prompt action be taken, most of the present tulip plantings can be preserved 
and propagation methods may be undertaken, which will insure a considerable increase from year to year. 
If we are to make sure of tulips we must grow them. This may be true, too, of crocuses and other bulbs. 


bout the tulip fields?’’ As pieced together at this listening 
post, the Netherlands bulb picture appears as‘ follows: 
The bulbs are there, unflooded and undamaged, although not 
as many as usual, because production had been cut 50 per cent 
even before the invasion. A large part of the European bulb 
market had been closed by the war. Also, more of the land was 
needed for food production. Prices would have been higher 
but delivery in ample supply would have been made. Then 
came Hitlerian ‘‘protection’”’ in blitzkrieg form. 

From this point on the situation passes into the field of 
conjecture. If the bulbs are harvested, their rightful owners 
may not be permitted to ship them. If the land is to be put to 
other use, the crops may be plowed under at once. If the Third 
Reich tries to use them to build up foreign credits, the British 
will enter forceful objection. Thus, it is anyone’s guess as to 
what will happen. 

Just what will the shutting off of bulbs from the Nether- 
lands mean to American gardeners? For one thing, it will 
mean the absence of 18.4 of the 19 million hyacinth 
bulb supply. Of the remainder, about half a million come from 
France and a few others from such uncertain places as Yugo- 
slavia, Bermuda and Japan. 

Of the hundred million tulips brought in each year, the 
Netherlands accounts for 98% million. A few (300,000) 
come from France, the United Kingdom and Canada, all 
doubtful sources at present. Japan sends slightly over a million 
tulips to the United States. This is interesting, because only 
44,500 came from that source in 1934. 

Japan is the big supplier of imported lily bulbs (23 out of 
26 million). The Netherlands is second with a million and 
a half. France, Germany and the United Kingdom are 
responsible for another three-quarters of a million. Bermuda 
sends another 300,000. A few come from other sources. Of 
the 12 to 15 million crocuses, Holland has an almost complete 
monopoly, but Japanese production seems to be increasing. The 
story is the same for the eleven million other bulbs and corms. 

When we turn to narcissi the picture looks different. 
The United States imports a few million bulbs, but the 
bulk of its requirements can now be supplied by a domestic 
production, which grew up behind quaran- 
tine barriers. 

As for domestic supplies of bulbs other 
than narcissi the immediate outlook is not 
so bright. For instance: American tulip pro- 
duction is estimated currently to be not over 
10 million bulbs annually. Out of the pres- 
ent inconvenient situation is bound to come 
the development of a well-rounded American 
bulb industry as was projected by such 
pioneers as David Griffiths. 

The immediate job is for each home 
gardener to conserve his present stocks. In 
normal times, most gardeners buy new stocks 
of tulips and hyacinths each year as a matter 
of course. Narcissi, crocuses and other bulbs 
are carried over because they do not run out 
quickly, but, on the contrary, multiply and 
spread. 

The methods to be used in perpetuating 


E rape of Holland brings the inevitable question, ‘“What 
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Too lovely to lose. 























present tulip stocks in home gardens must be local, small-scale 
adaptations of commercial bulb growing practices. In ap- 
proaching the problem the amateur must remember that he is 
not confronted with the necessity of conforming to rigid 
commercial standards. He does not have to prepare his bulbs 
for shipment over thousands of miles, or for display in sales 
rooms. His operations are limited in both time and space. He 
will be able to get satisfactory results by methods frowned on 
by orthodox large-scale bulb culturists. 

For those who have satisfactory tulip plantings which were 
made last Autumn, the best advice seems to be to leave them 
where they are for another season. Older plantings which show 
division can be lifted and divided. Although the commercial 
practice is to dig before the outer coat turns completely brown 
and store until early Autumn, many amateur gardeners dig 
and replant at once for the next year. This is done as soon as 
the foliage is gone. 

The big bulbs of even size are planted back for display 
purposes. The small offsets are lined out at the usual four-inch 
planting depth in the vegetable garden. Some of the small 
bulbs will require one year in the nursery, some two. After 
the display areas are planted they may be covered with asters 
or other shallow-rooted annuals. 

When employing the above stated heretical method, the 
amateur must not expect that his bulbs will have the clear, 
shiny appearance characteristic of the commercial product. 
The outer coat will break down upon thorough ripening in 
soil. Also, good fertile loamy soil will give the best results. 
Then too, the tulip has its pests which must be avoided or 
fought. Definite information as to these technical points will, 
doubtless, be given wide circulation. 

As for hyacinths, reference can well be made to the testi- 
mony of J. Horace McFarland in the May 15 issue of 
Horticulture. It will be recalled that in their third year after 
planting, his hyacinths were “‘literally superb.’’ Thus, it is 
evident that hyacinths which are now planted at suitable depth 
in fertile soil need not be disturbed. 

The same sort of home perpetuation can be marked out for 
the lesser bulbs. They may be left in place, divided or grown 
from seeds, depending on the nature of the plants. As a rule, 
hybrids of any sort must be increased by 
vegetative means. 

Older plantings of crocuses, snowdrops or 
chionodoxas, as well as most of the tender 
bulbs, can be lifted with profit. In addition 
to the natural increase, replanting will put 
such bulbs as crocuses back to more satisfac- 
tory planting depths. Lifting will also give 
opportunity for careful soil preparation. 

Most bulbs will increase by volunteer 
seedlings. Unfortunately, such seedlings will 
not, in the case of named varieties, always 
be true. Therefore, seed-sowing will become 
an experimental venture. This will not be 
so true of wild species. Most grape hya- 
cinths, for instance, may be permitted to 
spread by seeds. Ironically enough, the 
supply of these last will probably not be 
affected seriously by the military operations 
in Holland. 
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June steals across the hills on happy feet 
Bringing her gifts ef beauty rich and rare. 
—Catherine Edelman. 


Chlorine’s Effect on Plants 


ILL chlorine in drinking water injure plants? 

Of course, the answer given is ‘‘no,’ but there are 
exceptions. Chlorine is added to drinking water to kill bacteria, 
micro-organisms which, when taken into the human body 
may cause disease. 

At night, when the consumption of water is very low, the 
chlorine may accumulate so that the first person to use it in 
the morning may get an overdose. The adult human being 
might not notice it, but delicate foliage would. Last season 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., a man accustomed to rising early and 
watering the lawn and plants about his home, found that the 
foliage on his tender ferns was badly injured. Another case of 
injury occurred in Rutland, Mass., where an excess of chlorine 
killed hundreds of husky young trout in a breeding pool. 

I, personally, know of these two cases, and suggest that if 
one uses chlorine-treated water, it is best not to wet tender 
foliage with it too early in the morning. 

H. D. Hemenway. 
Holden, Mass. 


Explanation of a Chlorine Expert 


Digg ene sertrcelye pi of municipal water supplies is a great 
benefactor of mankind in that it eradicates pathogenic 
bacteria, such as those which cause typhoid fever and dysentery. 
However, it is true that complaints of plant damage following 
watering may be traced directly to incorrect chlorine appli- 
cation. 

Some municipalities have water systems in which the water 
flows by gravity through pipe lines from distant lakes or 
reservoirs. The amount of flow in 
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tion. In recent years many municipalities have adopted the 
sterilization treatment in which anhydrous ammonia is applied 
in conjunction with chlorine. This chloramination of water 
provides safer, more positive sterilization and eliminates the 
undesirable conditions encountered with straight chlorination. 
—Fred S. Gibbs. 
Waban, Mass. 


Classification Difficulties at Shows 


Fieger an entry of annuals has been disqualified in recent 
small shows for containing heliotrope, described by the 
judges as a tender shrub. Collections of bulbous flowers have 
been disqualified for including crocuses and gladioli, described 
by the disqualifiers as corms. Collections of herbaceous peren- 
nials have been disqualified for containing lilies, although 
Bailey’s ‘“‘Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture’ unequivocally 
defines lilies as herbaceous perennials. Unwin’s hybrid dahlias 
have been accepted as annuals by judges who refuse to recog- 
nize taller varieties grown from seed in the same classification. 
Therefore, it seems highly desirable that some definite stand- 
ards should be accepted by shows and publicized in advance. 

An amateur who has bought heliotrope seed as an annual 
and has grown it as an annual, naturally finds such disqualifi- 
cation confusing. There would seem to be just as much reason 
to disqualify the castor bean as a tender tree—it becomes a 
sizable tree in the greenhouse in a couple of years-—or to dis- 
qualify the well-known four o'clock as a tender bulbous plant. 
Even as far north as Chicago this one often makes a tuberous 
root that can be stored over Winter and has more than once 
been sold as a “‘mirabilis lily bulb.” 

When it comes to crocuses and gladioli, the amateur buys 
them from a catalogue that lists them as bulbs. He also finds 
Webster defining the world bulb as including corms. He finds 
Bailey’s ‘‘Cyclopedia’’ calling crocuses and gladioli bulbs and 
defining corms as solid bulbs (page 897 in the six volume 
edition). Naturally, he wonders why a corm ceases to be a 
bulb in a flower show. 

Exhibitors at small flower shows rarely own copies of 
Bailey’s ‘‘Cyclopedia’’ or, indeed, of ‘Standardized Plant 
Names.”’ Until some better solution is offered, might it not be 
well to accept the classification of several locally popular cata- 
logues, the acceptable ones to be decided by the committee in 
charge, after checking to make sure the catalogues agree? 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Care of Everbearing Strawberries 


ANY suburban growers evidently do not understand the 

care of everbearing strawberries, and allow them to 
blossom as freely as they like. This leads to questions as to 
why the plants do not give good results. The blossoms of 





the pipe lines varies in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of water con- 
sumed. It is evident that in the late 
hours of the night water consump- 
tion is low. If chlorine is applied at 
a constant manual rate, high night 
overdoses result. Neither man, beast 
nor plant relishes the early morning [\ 
chlorine cocktail obtained from such a 
incorrect treatment. é 

Carelessness in the operation of - 
the best of equipment can also result 
in chlorine overdoses. Fortunately, 
however, practically all chlorinator 
operators are well trained. They 
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everbearing strawberries which are 
Bas set out in Spring should be kept 

picked off for several weeks, perhaps 

b= until the first of August. Then the 
Xs plants will be able to make strong, 
vigorous growth and a large crop of 
, good berries will be produced in the 
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22: SL EAE =Infre Fall. Berries ready for picking may 

——— be expected in three or four weeks 
from the time the picking of the 
blossoms ceases. In the meantime, the 
soil between the rows should be kept 
cultivated or mulched. A light appli- 
cation of fertilizer may be given early 
this month and well worked into the 
soil around the plants. All excess 








realize the importance of maintain- 
ing continuous and correct chlorina- 





“It’s the only way I can get my husband to go 
on his vacation.” 





runners should be removed as fast 
as they start to grow. 




















Mallows—Nature’s Gift to Tardy Gardeners 


Tall-growing, large-flowered, and decorative peren- 
nials which will bloom early even when planted late 


which the gardener can plant during late May and early 

June with the assurance of abundant bloom the same 
Summer. The mallows (forms of hibiscus) start flowering 
about August 10 in New England and continue throughout 
August and September, or until killed by October's frosts. 

The State of Massachusetts has done much to make mallows 
more popular by planting them along the main highway to 
Cape Cod. Here they have become naturalized and the large 
groups of hollyhock-like flowers are most attractive from 
August until frost. 

Mallows are easily grown, adapting themselves to either 
wet or dry soil, and their brilliance of color makes them 
outstanding tall-flowering Summer plants. They are ideal for 
the Summer home, as they can be planted late and yet bloom 
long before the close of the vacation season. Being hardy, 
mallows increase in size and beauty each year, coming up from 
the roots and producing, each season, an ever-increasing 
number of flowers. Inasmuch as they grow from five to six 
feet tall, they are especially valuable for mass plantings and 
as background material in a perennial garden. They give color 
when used among shrubs and make showy hedges. Blooming 
later than the hollyhocks, they are free from rust. Indeed, 
mallows seem to be immune to all diseases, blights and rusts, 
as well as insect pests and fungi. Their strength of stalk, which 
makes them useful for windy, open locations at the seashore, 
is still another advantage, for they will not blow over, and 
provide protection for other plants. 

When planting is being done, the roots should be laid 
down flat, six to eight inches deep. If planted too shallow, they 
will winterkill. It is best to cover the roots with an inch or 
so of soil, then to apply fertilizer above so that rain will wash 
it down. If planted deep, plants will not require any mulching 
or special care during Winter. They should have regular 
cultivation and a complete fertilizer. 

Mallow roots are very long, fibrous, and similar to peony 
roots, but develop much more rapidly. Roots taken from 
field-grown, blooming-sized clumps will bloom the first year, 
often producing as many as 20 blossoms. T wo- to three-year- 
old plants will produce four to eight stalks, each stalk develop- 
ing more flowers, the number depending upon the cultivation 
and moisture. When grown from seed, mallows require from 
two to five years to produce fully developed typical blossoms, 
although many seedlings will begin to bloom the second year. 
Mallows may be moved when their sprouts are six to eight 
inches above the ground and will still bloom the same Fall. 

Resembling their marsh mallow ancestors, the garden forms 
of hibiscus will thrive in damp marshy locations, but seem 
to do equally well in the light sandy loam of Cape Cod. 
However, they prefer a liberal amount of moisture and in high 
sandy soil should be planted six to eight inches deep for the 
best results. 

My experience in developing the hibiscus has grown from 
the fact that I believed the older common varieties could be 
improved upon, giving us larger flowers of more varied color 
combinations. Seven years ago I started selecting the finest 
and largest plants for propagating purposes, using only those 
with the clearest colorings, particularly the bright clear pink 
shades. During the last six years, I have grown between 15,000 
and 20,000 seedlings. As a result of my efforts, I have now 
about 45 varieties that I have deemed sufficiently worthwhile 
to be named. 

In the crimson-eye types, I have three varieties that will 
produce flowers from eight to nine inches in diameter with 
petals of better texture and greater substance and with better 


‘Ts modern mallow marvels are among the few perennials 
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shaped flowers with more depth and longer life. Several of the 
hybrids have more conspicuous eyes with the colors greatly 
intensified. One variety, Bessie Ross, will blossom a week in 
advance of any others, has a beautiful shape, wide-open pure 
white flowers with a rich, blood-red eye of pronounced size. 
There are also some very fine pure white varieties without 
eyes but with lemon-cream stigmas and stamens. In the 
delicate tones, the variety Mrs. Charles Kriegal is very lovely— 
a soft delicate pale pink without center markings. More 
popular, however, is a bright pink, with a rich red eye, named 
Mrs. William H. Allen. 

Among my favorites are the rich strawberry pink’ and 
strawberry red shades. One very deep red, named Mrs. Joseph 
M. Read, is particularly good, having a deeper crimson eye than 
any of the others. 

Since the mallows are so easy to grow, require so little care, 
and give so much satisfaction with their abundant blossoms, 
bright colors, and interesting background possibilities, I 
predict an increasing popularity for them. 

—J. Herbert Alexander. 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Wild Ginger for Shady Places 


ARDEN makers who are looking for ground covers of a 
different character from those commonly seen will be 
interested in the wild ginger, the heart-shaped or kidney- 
shaped leaves of which arise from a creeping root stalk which 
spreads rapidly. A small clump of this wild ginger will cover 
a surprisingly large amount of ground in a few years. The 
flowers themselves are often overlooked because they are hid- 
den under the leaves. They are very interesting, nevertheless, 
having the appearance of small brown jugs. The advantage of 
the wild ginger lies in the fact that it will thrive in deep shade. 





Hardy mallows grow tall and add a conspicuous note to the landscape. 








Will Your Sundial Really Tell Time? 


The usual answer is "no," but with 
a new kind of sundial it is “yes” 


have you stopped to rest near your sundial and how 

often have you wondered what is wrong with it? It 
never seemed to tell the right time since it was set up. Perhaps, 
too, you have been a little discouraged about it. 

There are three things that may be the cause of your sun- 
dial not keeping time. First, and most important, it may not 
be constructed properly; second, it may not be placed in its 
proper position; third, it may not be designed to tell the kind 
of time you think it does or should. Either or all of these 
things may be true of your dial. In which case, it will not tell 
any kind of time. Did you know that there are six different 
kinds of time in common use? 

Unfortunately, it is almost im- 
possible to buy a ready-made sundial 
that has been properly constructed. 
One manufacturer says his company 
never pays any attention to the time- 
keeping qualities of its sundials. The 
ordinary flat plate horizontal type 
of dial with a fixed gnomon cannot 
be produced in quantity for sale in 
stores and, at the same time, be made 
correctly for your location. Certain 
parts of any sundial bear a fixed 
relation to each other. The relation- 
ship of these parts is governed by the 
type of dial and the latitude of the 
place in which it is used. 

It is unfortunate that the same 
procedure is not applied in buying 
a sundial that is used in buying a 
chair, dress, electric refrigerator or 
a host of other products. Further- 
more, every manufacturer should 
provide the buyer with the latitude 
of the place for which the dial is 
computed, together with instructions 
for setting it properly. Then, only, 
can one know what he is buying and will get his money’s 
worth. 

The six. kinds of time mentioned above are sidereal, ap- 
parent, local mean, standard, daylight saving, and Greenwich 
civil time. Of these, apparent, local mean, standard and day- 
light saving are used for everyday timekeeping purposes. A 
sundial can be made to tell either or all four. 

Apparent (sun) time dials were never designed to agree 
with any one’s watch. They tell sun time in a particular place, 
which will differ from the time shown by a similar dial situ- 
ated 50 miles away (east or west) by an amount equal to the 
difference in longitude (expressed in time) between the two 
places. 

The majority of dials in our gardens, if constructed prop- 
erly and set correctly, will tell apparent time; and the sun will 
be due South each day at noon by the dial. Such being the case, 
the accompanying chart will enable you to set your dial cor- 
rectly by your watch any day of the year. 

Local mean time dials were in use before the invention of 
standard time. Your grandfather’s watch showed local mean 
time which, in the case of two such dials separated as men- 
tioned above, would have the same difference in time—equal 
to the difference in longitude. Local mean time dials usually 
have a correction table or they may be constructed with mov- 
able parts which adjust the dial so that direct readings may be 
made without mental arithmetic. 


ee many times during the Spring garden clean-up 





A dial which marks the sunny hours with 
remarkable accuracy. 
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There is only one kind of dial that will tell the same time 
as your watch, the standard time sundial. Such a dial gives the 
time without mental calculation. However, a correction table 
may be used in conjunction with an apparent time or a local 
mean time dial so that standard time may be obtained without 
mental strain. 

Fortunately for the garden lover, there is a standard time 
sundial on the market. It is adjusted at the factory for the par- 
ticular garden in which it is to be used. No difference in time 
can be observed between your dial and that of a friend living 
50 miles away, as there would be in the two types mentioned 
above. Your garden probably is not old. It was probably 
created in the twentieth century under twentieth century con- 
ditions. A standard time sundial is a twentieth century instru- 
ment and is, therefore, the only type compatible with present- 
day gardens. 

Now, suppose your dial is con- 
structed properly and designed to 
_ tell either apparent, local mean, or 
standard time—it still may not be 

right because it is not oriented cor- 
rectly. Why? Probably you followed 
the rule in the guide book which 
says, “‘Check your sundial on April 
15, because on that day the sun and 
clock agree,’’ and then adds, “‘If there 
is no sun that day, you can check it 
on June 14, September 1, or Decem- 
ber 25, when the sun will again be 
in agreement with the clock.’’ You 
did all this very carefully and still 
your dial was ‘“‘out.’’ The explana- 
tion is simple, for unless you live 
on a standard time meridian (75th, 
90th, 105th, or 120th in the United 
States) the sun will not agree with 
the clock on any of the days men- 
tioned. In Indianapolis, Boston, 
| Portland, Me., and other places simi- 
larly situated, the sun never agrees 
with the clock at any time during 
the year. The reason for that is, on 
a standard time meridian, mean time and standard time are 
one and the same thing; off that meridian they are totally 
different. Your watch or clock shows standard time which is 
mean time referred to a standard time meridian. 
—R. Newton Mayall. 
Boston, Mass. 


Many Mimosa Trees Destroyed 


the information given by George H. Hepting in a recent 
circular from the Federal Department of Agriculture that 
the mimosas or silk-trees (Albizzia julibrissin) in the South- 
east are being destroyed by vascular wilt disease will bring no 
joy to gardeners in any section. This threat to the existence of 
albizzia in this country is expressed by the circular as follows: 


The principal symptoms are wilting, followed by death of the foliage, and 
a brown ring of discolored sapwood, usually in the current annual ring of 
the stem and branches. Several thousand trees have been killed in the eight 
years the disease has been known in the Southeast. Because the disease is a 
rapid killer and because it appears to have spread since about 1930 from 
Tryon, N. C., where it was first discovered, to a large number of other widely 
scattered localities, it must be considered a real threat to the mimosa tree in the 
United States. 


Where the disease has appeared in a locality, no practical 
way is known to check its spread from tree to tree. As a 
precaution, wounds should be disinfected and covered with 
some serviceable coating. Tools should be disinfected before 
they are used on healthy mimosas. 
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I HAVE had an opportunity this Spring of seeing three great 
collections of crab-apples, and I have reached the stage when 
the more I see the less I know. Certainly this family, which is 
highly important among Spring-flowering trees, is in great 
need of careful study by experts, for the ordinary person can 
hardly distinguish between many different so-called species or 
varieties. The red-flowered ‘‘crabs” begin the display and in 
the matter of earliness there seems to be a toss up between 
Malus purpurea eleyi and M. purpurea. Many people prefer the 
former while others think the latter has the finer fruits. There 
is certainly little choice between them at time of flowering, but 
both of them seem to me distinctly superior in habit of 
cree, in freedom of bloom and in earliness to M. pumila 
niedzwetzkyana. They also are easier to spell and pronounce. 

I was interested to hear from the University of Minnesota 
that the variety Hopa, introduced, I believe, by Professor 
Hanson was considered the most desirable out there because it 
was hardier and bloomed earlier than those I have mentioned. 
At Highland Park in Rochester, N. Y., this variety does not 
seem to open any earlier than the others, and I am told that 
the records at the Arnold Arboretum do not show that it is 
earlier there. This gives us a choice of several conclusions. 
First, we can blame it on the climate and say that this is the 
best variety in Minnesota, but not in Massachusetts; or else 
we can blame it on the particular place we saw the plant and 
say that the plant we saw was not true to name. Either 
explanation gives us a good alibi. 

There seems to be a prevailing opinion that the variety 
M. purpurea lemoinei is the best of the early red varieties. I 
have this in my own garden but for some reason it has not 
bloomed for me, although the plant is large enough. Another 
red variety, M. purpurea aldenhamensis, which was sent out by 
Lemoine at the same time, is however, a distinct acquisition, 
for although it may not vary greatly in appearance, it is much 
later than the other red kinds and therefore gives us this color 
at a later season. 

Apples may come and apples may go but M. floribunda 
seems to go right on forever, and it impresses us much more 
each year as one of the most valuable of all flowering trees. 
It seems to be the earliest of all crab-apples except the 
red kinds, it forms a most beautiful broad tree and is 
a thoroughly reliable, dependable bloomer year after 
year. Like many crab-apples it shows a good deal of 
pink, but is not nearly as pink as Parkman's crab, 
which comes a few days later. 

Among the newer species the tea crab (formerly 
called Malus theifera but now changed to M. hupe- 
hensis,) is one of the most outstanding. It is not as 
compact a tree as those which have been mentioned and 
it sends out long, irregular branches. Sometimes for a 
length of 10 to 15 feet these are solidly covered with 
flowers and make graceful wands of bloom as they 
wave in the wind. This was particularly noticed in the 
collections at the Arnold Arboretum and at Highland 
Park in Rochester. 

Asiatic species are very abundant in both of these 
collections and there are so many of them so much 
alike that it is very difficult to choose between them. 
The difficulties that there may have been in the begin- 
ning when these species were first introduced have been 
multiplied many fold by the fact that plants since then 
have been grown from seed collected at arboretums 
where there is every opportunity for bees to transfer 
pollen from one tree to another, hence the great likeli- 
hood that many plants sent out under these names are 
not the species but hybrids of them. The whole series, 








therefore, needs much more careful study than it has had in 
the past. 


Ea VISIT the great plant collections in the Rochester park 
is always a privilege. I saw this year for the second time 
the magnolia collection in fine bloom. Apparently no other 
parks have the named varieties which John Dunbar assembled 
there many years ago. As in the crab-apples, lilacs and other 
plants, there are probably too many named varieties, but the 
number is comparatively small so that it is a simple matter to 
study them. Of the white or nearly white forms, Magnolia 
soulangeana alba and M. soulangeana brozzoni are probably 
the most outstanding. A later one, M. soulangeana speciosa, 
is to be recommended, as it carries the season along, although 
it is not a pure white by any means. Of the medium colors there 
is M. soulangeana the type, and M. soulangeana verbanica, and 
of the darker ones, Andre Leroy and M. soulangeana lennet. 
The latter is probably the darkest really satisfactory form 
anywhere north of New York City. In Philadelphia and 
south M. liliflora and M. liliflora nigra may be grown but even 
there they may be nipped by exceptionally cold Winters. 

At the time of the magnolias there were to be seen in bloom 
also many named varieties of Japanese quince, Chanomeles 
lagenaria. The finest white form at Rochester probably is 
nivalis, but there are a number of fine pinks and many different 
shades of red. 


SAW the American crabs this year only at Swarthmore 

College near Philadelphia. The best known of these is our 
southern crab, Malus coronaria, but even later and more 
interesting is M. angustifolia. All gardeners know Bechtel’s 
crab well as one of the last to bloom, and certainly the most 
fragrant, but I was particularly interested this year to see the 
Charlotte crab, which is slightly different in form and certainly 
distinct in fragrance. When it becomes common in commerce 
many people will enjoy it greatly. It is a much more free- 
growing tree than is Bechtel’s crab, which is seldom seen over 
10 or 15 feet in heighty 


Malus floribunda remains one of the handsomest of the ornamental crab-apples. 


























The “Lesser” Bulbs for Spring Planting 


Kinds which will give handsome and unique 
effects in a few weeks, if planted at this time 


HAT are sometimes called the ‘‘lesser bulbs’’ are 

\X / nevertheless of considerable importance. Among them 
are some for which almost every amateur garden 

maker can find a place and he will be glad that he planted them. 

The shell flowers, derived from Tigridia pavoma of Mexico 
are interesting Summer-blooming bulbous plants. Put out in 
good, well-drained garden soil, they can be counted on for 
a long-flowering period. Their dark-spotted, yellow, orange 
or crimson flowers open wide and are extremely showy. 
The flowers last one day but appear in constant succession. 

At the end of the season the plants should be lifted and 
stored in a warm, dry place. The foliage had best be left intact 
until thoroughly ripened. During storage they should be pro- 
tected against mice. In general, they may be given the same 
treatment as are gladioli. Sometimes, they are started in pots in 
Spring and set into the garden in a growing condition. In 
well-drained soils, the tigridias will appreciate plenty of 


Hymenocallis calathina is better known as ismene. Its horn-like stamens give it 


a curious appearance. 


moisture. Do not separate the bulbs until just before planting. 
The zephyr lilies are not reliably hardy in the North. Even 
so, they are so easily handled that the northern gardener can 
make good use of them. When grown in pots they may be kept 
in a cellar or cold greenhouse in Winter and put outdoors in 
Summer. So handled, they will need division no oftener than 
every third year. In pots some of them may be flowered re- 
peatedly by heavy watering after a few weeks of being per- 
mitted to go dry. Planted in the open, the bulbs are spaced 
about two inches apart. The South American Zephyranthes 
candida has foot-long grass-like leaves above which the two- 
inch white or pinkish crocus-like flowers rise on relatively long 
stems Summer or Autumn. Ajax has golden yellow flowers. 
There is a native species, Z. atamasco, which is sometimes 
confused with Z. candida. Growing wild from Pennsylvania 
south the atamasco lily is, perhaps, the hardiest of the numer- 
ous wild species of zephyranthes. When truly happy it can be 
let go to cover wide areas in light shade. Its leaves remain green 


during the Winter. The white or purplish flowers of this 
native species measure some three inches in length. 

A southwestern relative of zephyranthes is cooperia, the 
rain lily. Like the zephyr lily, it is tender and has the habit of 
springing into action after the breaking of a long dry period 
by rain. It, too, has grass-like basal leaves. 

Unlike its close relative, it opens its solitary white flowers 
at night. These flowers have a fragrance which is carried far. 
Cooperia drummondi and C. pedunculata both have white 
flowers tinged red outside on foot long stems. The latter species 
is considered to be more robust. C. smalli of recent discovery 
has yellow flowers. They thrive in gritty, well-drained soil. 

Galtonia candicans is a Summer-flowering bulbous plant 
from South Africa. Being just on the lower edge of outright 
hardiness in northern gardens, it is best lifted during the 
Winter and reset in the Spring. Being at its best as older 
clumps, it is well to plant the bulbs close together in groups of 
several bulbs each. They are best set some six inches deep in 
rich, moist soil and in full sun. Since the foliage is brittle, it 
is well to select sites removed from the possible injury which 
would result from their being brushed against. 

During the Summer, three-foot blooming spikes are termi- 
nated by pure white, fragrant flowers in a loose arrangement 
suggestive of hyacinth blooms. They have considerable keep- 
ing quality when used as cut flowers. If left out over Winter 
the bulbs should be protected by heavy mulching. One way to 
possess them in quantity is to grow them from seeds. Seedlings 
are raised in much the same way as are those of lilies. Against 
this practice of letting the plants seed is the idea of cutting out 
faded blooms to stretch out the flowering season. 

The northern conservatory, terrace or poolside can be made 
more interesting this Summer by tubbed plants of Agapanthus 
orientalis (A. umbellatus). This South African bulb carries 
its many-flowered umbels of blue (a white variety is reported ) 
tubular flowers on two- to three-foot naked scapes in Summer. 
The blooms rise above the narrow, evergreen leaves. 

The bulbs may be planted one to a pot, or several in a 
strong, roomy tub. They thrive in a rich, loamy soil. Copious 
watering and periodic feeding with a low-strength fertilizer 
during the growing season proves beneficial. During the 
Winter, the tubs can be moved into a cold pit or greenhouse 
and given only enough water to keep the leaves from wilting. 
Where the agapanthus is hardy, it can be used as pond or 
streamside plant. Increase is by division. 

One of the best known spider lilies is Hymenocallis cala- 
thina. It is a South American bulbous plant which has been 
grown at various times as Pancratium calathinum or Ismene 
calathina. Planted some six inches deep in good garden soil, 
the amaryllis-like bulbs soon send up their naked flower stalks. 
The fragrant white flowers, several to a stalk, have four-inch 
tubular flowers. 

During the rest of the growing season the spider lilies dis- 
play two-foot strap-shaped leaves. In the North the bulbs 
need to be stored indoors during the Winter at a temperature 
well above freezing. In lifting, care should be taken not to 
injure the fleshy roots. In this, as well as other cultural re- 
spects, they resemble the amaryllis. In fact, they can be given 
the same sort of pot culture as the amaryllis. 

Several garden forms of hymenocallis such as the white 
Festalis and the pale yellow Sulfur Queen are now being 
offered. In addition, there are numerous other species. Some 
of them, such as Hymenocallis occidentalis are native to south- 
ern United States. 

Like gladioli, the montbretias will stand more cold weather 
than is generally supposed. They are South African cormous 
plants belonging to the botanical genus Tritonia. Where hardy, 
they may be left in place from season to season. Usually they 
are lifted and handled in the same manner as are gladioli. 





Insects and Diseases Which Damage Trees’ 


Eternal vigilance is the price of tree protec- 
tion—worthwhile control measures outlined 


RHAPS the most important tree disease of the moment 
is the Dutch elm disease. This is a fungus which strangles 
the trees to death by choking their tissue so that water 

cannot circulate. This disease threatens to destroy all the elms 
in America. Already, more than a million infected elms in this 
country have been removed in an effort to eradicate this pest. 

The disease was first recognized in the Netherlands, hence 
its name. It has spread over much of western Europe, including 
England, and over there, particularly with the war going on, 
the elms have been abandoned so far as anything being done to 
halt the march of the fungus is concerned. 

In this country, the disease appeared in several places in the 
Northeast, following the importation of elm logs from France 
by veneer factories. In all instances, save one, prompt action has 
apparently resulted in the eradication of the disease. The single 
exception was New York City and from that point, the disease 
has marched each year in ever-widening circles until it is now 
established in the southwestern third of Connecticut, southern 
New York state and Long Island, northern New Jersey and 
in a small area in Pennsylvania. 

The disease is not yet known to have reached Massachusetts. 
For that fact, we can thank the vigorous action of the federal 
government, the several infected states and various organiza- 
tions of which the Massachusetts Forest and Park Association 
is one. Nearly $3,000,000 a year has been spent in fighting 
this fungus for the past six years. 

Unlike many other tree diseases, there is no sure and simple 
way of identifying the Dutch elm disease. By bacteriological 
tests in the laboratory, it can be identified but, aside from 
certain brown streaks in diseased wood, which are not con- 
clusive, the only outward symptom readily observable is 
wilting of the leaves. At least one other fairly common disease 
has this symptom, too, but the importance of stamping out 
the Dutch elm disease is so great that everyone is urged to 
watch the elms in his neighborhood for signs of wilting 
leaves. If any are seen, the tree warden or other local authority 
should be informed at once or, better yet, two or three six-inch 
lengths of the twigs with wilted leaves should be mailed to the 
nearest Dutch elm disease laboratory. 

The only sure means of eradicating the disease, once it is 
found, is the burning of the tree. Various other methods of 
treatment have been tested but as yet burning is the only certain 
treatment. Cutting down an elm and leaving the bark on the 
wood is simply like pouring oil on a fire, for the beetles 
known to carry the disease consider a dead or dying elm an 
ideal place to set up housekeeping. 

Accordingly, this fact gives us all one other thing we can 
do to help save our elms. Keep them healthy. Cut away all dead 
and dying wood, being careful not to tear the bark and to 
make clean cuts which should be painted. Be sure to clear away 
and burn all twigs and limbs removed. Finally, if the elms are 
not prosperous, feed them. A healthy tree will not invite the 
disease carrying beetle and thus the march of the disease, once 
it comes, can be further checked. 

A less serious trouble that elms experience is the one caused 
by the elm leaf beetle. A different species from the beetle which 
carries the Dutch elm disease, this one is abundant nearly every- 
where in the United States and may seriously damage shade 
and street elms. The beetles are about a quarter of an inch long, 
yellow to olive green in color with a black stripe, often in- 





*Radio talk by Harris Reynolds, secretary of the Massachusetts F orest 
and Park Association, over Station WEEI, at 9:15 a.m., Saturday, May 25, 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
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distinct along the outer margin of each wing cover. The legs 
and antennz are yellow. 

The beetle makes itself known in June by skeletonizing 
elm leaves. If the pests are sought out, they may be found cling- 
ing to the under sides of the leaves. In a severe infestation, they 
may make a tree look as if all the leaves had been scorched. 
This year numerous reports have been received of quantities 
being found in the attics of houses in the vicinity of elms. 

Since the beetles feed upon the leaves, it is a comparatively 
simple task to keep them in check, particularly as cold Winters 
and various natural enemies serve to limit them most years. 
The best treatment is to spray infested trees with arsenate of 
lead, mixed at the rate of from three to five pounds to 100 
gallons of water. 

The best time to spray is when the elm leaves are about 
three-fourths expanded. If this does not clear up the infesta- 
tion, a second spraying about three weeks later, when the eggs 
are beginning to hatch, is advised. Incidentally, late May and 
early June spraying will also control canker worms. 

Usually one spraying is sufficient, but sometimes a second 
generation will be produced. If they threaten to make 
trouble, spraying with arsenate of lead during early August 
should eliminate them and also tend to prevent any trouble 
the next year, although as in the case of many insect pests, 
they fly long distances with strong winds and thus a single 
neglected infestation can and usually does pepper a whole 
neighborhood with the beetles the following year. 

Another common pest of interest to gardeners is the cedar- 
apple rust, one of several species of rusts which attack haw- 
thorns, shad-bushes, quinces, chokeberries and related trees 
and shrubs. This rust is interesting to specialists because it 
requires two hosts on which to complete its life cycle. On each 
host it produces one phase of its existence and then, by means 
of minute spores, goes to the other and from that back to the 
first again. 

It is easily recognized. On apple trees, the fungus attacks 
the leaves, fruits and twigs beginning as circular yellow spots 
which, as they develop, exude a sweetish liquid and border 
themselves with a reddish zone, finally spreading to destroy 


———————Eeee 








(1) Egg mass of eastern tent caterpillar; (2) Moths of eastern tent cater- 
pillar; (3) Moths of forest tent caterpillar; (4) Egg mass of forest tent 
caterpillar; (5) Silk tent of eastern tent caterpillar; (6) Eastern tent 
caterpillar; (7) Forest tent caterpillar. 
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GARDEN BOOKS OF MERIT | 


THE 
GARDENER’S 
OMNIBUS 


Edited by E. I. Farrington 


“The Gardener’s Omnibus” is the most 
complete garden book ever published. 
Covering all phases of gardening in 39 
sections, it contains almost 1000 pages, 
over 600 photographic illustrations, 
more than 600 special articles by gar- 
den experts, and an index containing 
over 5000 subject references and cross 
references. It is packed with gardening 
information and is undoubtedly the 


best value in the garden 
book field. Postpaid in U. S. $375 


GARDENER’S 
TRAVEL BOOK 


A Pass-Book to America’s Gardens 


East and west, north and south, in this 
country and in Canada, it lists and de- 
scribes all the gardens, trees, displays, 
festivals, and events of interest to garden- 
ers. Use it going to the fairs and as your 
cross-country horticultural guide. 380 
pages of text, 64 pages of illustrations, 32 
decorative maps which show at a glance 


the places of. chief horticultural $Z50 


interest. Postpaid in U. S. 


THE 
GARDENER’S 
LIBRARY 


Edited for the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by 


E. I. Farrington 


BEGONIAS AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM 

By Bessie Buxton 

Culture and care for all the 
varieties. 


HERBS 

How to Grow Them and 

How to Use Them 

(Second Edition) 

By Helen Noyes Webster 

A complete and practical book for 
the layman. 

THE GARDENER’S ALMANAC 
By E. I. Farrington 

The most complete garden 
“calendar” ever published. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
By E. I. Farrington 

An ideal book for the back-yard 
gardener. 


ROCK GARDENS AND WHAT 
TO GROW IN THEM 
By James H. Bissland 


Standard practice for lovelier rock 
gardens. 


THE LAWN 

How to Make It and 
How to Maintain It 
By Charles W. Parker 


All you need to know to make a 
beautiful lawn. 


Postpaid in U. S. » yoo each 


Make Checks Payable to “Horticulture” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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the leaves, twigs and apples alike. In July these spots bear intri- 
cate fruiting devices which release multitudes of spores to the 
wind. Coming to rest upon cedars, anywhere within a radius 
of some eight miles, the spores begin a two-year growth of 
characteristic galls upon their second host. Usually in the 
second Summer, these galls ‘‘ripen’’ and the spores are carried 
off to find apples to ruin. All apples, both commercial orchard 
varieties and the ornamental crab-apples are susceptible to this 
trouble, although there seems to be some varying degree of 
resistance. Of the cedars, the eastern red cedar, Juniperus vir- 
ginianna, is the most susceptible. 

Both apples and cedars can be readily protected from this 
fungus. First remove all the weed apples or cedars possible as 
only one worthless tree can annually infect hundreds of valu- 
able trees. Then, spray apples and cedars alike with colloidal 
sulphur. Mix about six pounds of the sulphur with 100 
gallons of water or use a tablespoonful to each gallon required. 

For ornamental apples, give five or six applications at 
weekly intervals. Begin with the spraying before the first 
expected rain after the lead bud opens in May and repeat 
about every six to ten days. For orchard apples, apply all the 
sulphur to the scab spray as recommended by the local experi- 
ment station. Of course, cleaning up all infected leaves, fruit 
and twigs and burning them will be of material assistance in 
preventing later troubles. 

For treating cedars, three applications of the sulphur spray 
at three-week intervals are recommended. Begin early in July. 
Incidentally, this spraying will also control red spiders, an 
insect pest often harmful to cedars during the Summer. And, 
of course, one should cut away and burn the galls wherever 
they are found. 

Still speaking of fruit trees, the tent caterpillar is another 
pest which gardeners can aid in controlling. While the apple 
is a favored host of this insect, it likes many other trees, par- 
ticularly wild cherry, plum, peach, hawthorn, pear, rose and 
a few trees such as oak and maple, although another species, 
the forest tent caterpillar is more commonly found on such 
deciduous trees. 

This pest can easily be recognized by the gray silken webs 
it spins in the crotches of apple trees and particularly wild 
cherry trees. They appear in May and June, but need not be 
confused with the webworm which also spins nests of silk in 
orchard trees in the Summer and Fall. 

Kept from devouring orchards by numerous enemies, the 
tent caterpillar may still do considerable damage in restricted 
areas where local conditions have been favorable. Probably 
the first thing to do in keeping this insect under control is to 
destroy or at the very least police all wild cherry and seedling 
and worthless apple trees along the roadsides and fence rows. 
This is a worthwhile community effort which might profit- 
ably be organized, for these same weed shrubs and trees also 
harbor many other ills of gardens and shade trees. 

A second defense is to scout the twigs of orchard trees in the 
late Winter or early Spring and remove the egg clusters which 
may be seen cemented upon the bark. Again this is an ideal 
community project. Destroying egg clusters and cocoons is 
probably the most efficient means of control we have available. 
Every egg cluster destroyed means from 150 to 250 less cater- 
pillars the following season. 

Once the webs appear, still other methods of control remain. 
The commonest is to burn the webs with a torch. This is to 
be done only as a last resort for the fire itself causes 
considerable damage. It is far better to spray the trees with 
acid lead arsenate at the rate of three pounds to 100 gallons of 
water with four ounces of fish oil or linseed oil as an adhesive 
added for each pound of the arsenate. Of course, the routine 
arsenate spraying of the orchard in the Spring, after the leaves 
are open, automatically eliminates the tent caterpillar. Still 
another way to attack the webs is to saturate them with 
creosote oil. This may do some harm to orchard trees but may 
be the best plan along roadsides. 
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Moles and the Damage They Do 


HE scientists who first prove that moles do not, and then 

do eat roots and bulbs, exhaust my patience. No matter 
which conclusion is supposedly correct, the fact remains that 
in my garden, if there is one tulip or one lily anywhere, a 
mole run leads directly to it and the bulb promptly disappears. 
If the depredations were confined to tulips and lilies, the 
situation would be easier to handle but, far from that, there 
is a long list of other “‘favorite’’ foods. Even if the moles do 
not eat them they find the bulbs good material to tunnel 
through. Acanthus, asclepias, asphodeline, calochortus, cam- 
panula, centaurea, centranthus, dahlia, dianthus, doronicum, 
fritillaria, gaillardia, inula, C&nothera cespitosa, poppies, 
primula, romneya, Salvia verbascifolia, scabiosa, Scutellaria 
baicalensis coelestina, sidalcea, Veronica longifolia subsessilis 
and rhubarb are all victims of mole operations. 

For lilies and other bulbs, ground covers with sufficiently 
tough, distasteful or numerous roots offer one means of de- 
fense. Also, planting among the roots of shrubs, or trees helps. 
A group of regal lilies, interplanted with Salvia lyrata, has 
successfully resisted attack for two years. Last year a planting 
of Lilium umbellatum under a cover of Veronica teucrium 
prostrata went through the Summer without loss, as did a 
planting of Lilium tenuifolium under a cover of Veronica 
rupestris alba. However, Lilium umbellatum and Campanula 
portenschlagiana (C. muralis) were both ruined. A few of the 
campanulas survived because they had rooted too fast and 
were too shallow to be entirely exterminated. Tiger lilies 
planted among altheas have been fortunate enough to escape 
for years. 

I am planning to make a rampart of daffodils around my 
romneyas and doronicums and also to plant daffodils thickly 
under and among my campanulas. This same treatment might 
help all the plants which cannot be used with ground covers. 
Asclepias, asphodeline, and poppies will stand ground covers. 


—Kathleen Cowgill. 
Easton, Md. 


The Planting of Fine Flower Seeds 


ANY perennials have very fine seeds, and amateurs often 
make the mistake of planting them too deeply. Furrows 
for small seeds should be so shallow as to hardly show. They 
can be made readily with the edge of a lath. Those for larger 
seeds may be made a little deeper, but not over an eighth of an 
inch. A good way to cover the seeds is to sift loam, sand 
or very fine peatmoss over them, afterwards firming the soil 
lightly with a board. Because the seeds are so fine care must 
be taken not to wash them out when water is applied. 
Probably there is no better method to follow than to lay a 
square of coarse burlap over the seed bed. Water can be applied 
to this burlap with a sprinkling can, and will dribble through 
without moving the seeds. The burlap need not be removed 
until the seedlings appear, but must not be left on too long. 
It is important that seedlings be kept moist but not too wet. 
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A Mows Your Lawn 
2-Cujs Tall Weeds & Grass 
5-Tends Your Garden 


GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 
Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 


major upkeep problem. 
Removing Snow ... 


Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 
in the Country.” 


GRAVELY MFG. CO. sox 433. ounsarw.va 
YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


RAVELy 


You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor. . ae 
change Power Attachments ac- 
cording to the job. With the 
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JUNE FLOWER SHOW 


You are cordially invited to visit our Annual Flower Show 
of Peonies, Iris, Rhododendrons and Laurel arranged in our 
commodious show room. In addition you may see acres of 
Peonies in bloom in many varieties. Our show will extend 
for two weeks in mid-June. 


Owing to the lateness of the season, we can still ship with 
safety Rhododendrons and other evergreens. 


Catalog on Request—Phone Newburyport 1950 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Griffith Sun-Clock STRONG ROSES 
ee) Decorative 

| 6: Baduring in Pots for Planting Now 

a. We have an excellent selection 


Time of Choice Hybrid Tea Roses for 


Accurately planting now in large rubberoid 
$88.50 plus pots. We also have much other 
expressage 


hardy material that can still be 
planted, including hybrid Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas. 


Be satisfied, 
buy a sun- 
clock. Preci- 
sion made, of 
bronze, and 
factory adjusted for your locality. Com- 
plete with instructions for setting. 


R. NEWTON MAYALL 
115 Newbury Street Boston,’ Mass. 


You are cordially invited to 
inspect our gardens at any time. 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front St. at Federal, Weymouth, Mass. 











POWER LAWN MOWERS 


Save Time and Labor 
AMERICA’S FINEST MOWER VALUE 
THE COOPER CLIPPER, 18” $70.00 


Delivered in Metropolitan Boston 
Powerful, quiet running, Briggs & Stratton 4 Cycle, 









Circular & Air-Cooled, Easy Starting Engine. 18”, five 
Complete blade, all steel cutting reel. Timken Roller 
Information Bearings. Streamlined chassis, reinforced for 
on Request strength and rigidity. 10”-diameter wheels 


on self-lubricating bearings with cushioned 
rubber self-locking tires. Weight 
only 105 Ibs. 

For Those Wishing Larger Models: 


COOPER SPECIAL, 19” cut., $125.00 
COOPER IMPERIAL, 27” cut., $310.00 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


LAFayette 6500 

















WE HAVE TWENTY VARIETIES OF THE BEST 


GLADIOLUS 


Including Oregon State in Perfect Condition for Delivery 
Until July First. 


A list with prices will be mailed on request. ENNE 
ANDREW R. KENNEDY. INC. Jkiipet. 

Seeds, Bulbs, Plants WAI| 
All 22-24 West 27th Street, New York 


NNE 

















Full Fledged 
GREENHOUSE 
$149 


THER sizes from $89.50 to $379.50. 

Nine in all. Requires no founda- 
tion. Easy to put up or take down, for 
moving from rented property. Needs 
no benches. Attractive ond long lasting. 
The first time so fine a greenhouse 
has been offered for so little money. 
Sold for cash or payment plan. Send 
for this catalog ec showing large 
illustrations and giving full facts. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


IRVINGTON. N. Y. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


FLOWER 
GROWER 





@ Yes, you can be as scientific as the 
professional gardeners when it comes 
to raising clean, healthy flowers. Simply 
follow the lead of the “pros” with timely 
applications of POMO-GREEN (with 
nicotine) to control black-spot, mildew, 
aphis and all the leaf-eating insects. 


“One-Shot” CONTROL 


Since nearly all flower and shrub pests 
can be controlled with POMO-GREEN 
(with nicotine), you are spared the nui- 
sance of fussing with different materials 
for different pests. Simple, easy applica- 
tions ... dusted or 

sprayed ... insure Me) \-1.)-bilels| 
healthy plants. In- 

conspicuous leaf- 

zreen color. Has 

Righess endorse- 

ment of the Amer- 

ican Rose Society. 

Full directions on 

every can. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


or send coupon 


Se eecdccccescccececosecs eeeccese 
NIAGARA SPRAYER & 
CHEMICAL CO Inc 
Dept. B, Middleport, N Y 
Gentlemen 

Attached find $ 
checked below 


J ay the 
Transportation harges 
Lw 

pean for item 

\ 
Name 
Street 
City and State 











(C) Miagere One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 


POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 


When writing advertisers 
please mention 
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Vines for the Middle-West 


RYONOPSIS laciniosa is.a beautiful, rapid-growing 

annual vine. The foliage is both attractive and useful in 
covering trellises, porches or as a background on a wire fence 
along a flower border. 

The flowers are inconspicuous but are followed by inter- 
esting little round balls that are green with brown markings 
and which change to a pretty red color when the seeds are ripe. 
The fruits also remain attractive long after the foliage has 
died or been frozen. 

The plant belongs to the gourd family and is tender to 
frost. Otherwise, it is a lusty-growing vine that will provide 
a dense shade. On a five-foot fence mine made a spread of 20 
feet or more. Is not particular as to soil or location but it likes 
full sun. 

Another interesting annual vine is Cardiospermum halicaca- 
bum or balloon-vine. The foliage is a soft green and has a 
delicate lacy appearance. The small white flowers which are 
borne in clusters are not at all showy but are followed by 
curious balloon-like seed pods that are the vine’s chief attrac- 
tion, especially for children who delight in popping them. The 
seeds are about the size of a small pea and are jet black with a 
white spot. The vine has a refined appearance, is not a ram- 
pant grower and is not recommended for dense shade. Its 
culture is very simple. 

Clematis texensis is a small-flowered hardy climber, not as 
showy as the large-flowered ones but very attractive and I 
think it is not as particular in its requirements. I have had it 
in very trying locations and not the best of soil. With me it is 
not as sturdy as C. paniculata but has a much longer blooming 
period, from the latter part of May until Fall, if the seeds are 
clipped. Nevertheless, the feathery seed balls do give it an 
airy appearance. 

The flowers are small and rather bell-shaped. The four 
thick-looking petals are somewhat reflexed and are coral-red 
on the outside and a creamy color inside. 

—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kans. 


Epimediums in Rock Gardens 


HE epimediums are plants that deserve a place in any 

garden and particularly in a rock garden. They have clean 
foliage, seem to be very free from insect and fungus troubles 
and increase well each year, so that divisions can be made 
readily every two or three years. They are not very fussy about 
soil conditions and will grow in sun or shade. I have had a 
number of these plants for several years and have been greatly 
interested in them. Epimedium macranthum has reddish or 
violet flowers, E. macranthum niveum pure white flowers and 
E. pinnatum colchicum is yellow. Niveum produces, for me, 
much excellently colored foliage in the Fall and late Summer, 
the edge of the leaves turning an attractive red. Sometimes the 
color will extend over much of the leaf. 

Ordinarily, this plant blooms in May. The leaves are natu- 
rally a rather bronzy green and, as it likes shade, it can be used 
as a ground cover under trees, where it will generally do well. 
I have suggested it a number of times in the past year for that 
purpose and it has proved a satisfactory plant. It is low grow- 
ing, vigorous, and produces a good foliage mass. It can be 
used in the perennial border where low plants are desired and 
is a useful, worth while, plant. It has been surprising to me 
that it is so little used in gardens. 

—George A. Sweetser. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


To own a bit of ground, to scratch it with a hoe, to plant seeds 
and watch their renewal of life—that is the commonest delight 
of the race, the most satisfactory thing a man can do. 


—Charles Dudley Warner. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


Glen Head, Long Island, N. Y. 
is disposing of its 
collection of 
LILACS, IRIS, PEONIES 
and YEWS, 


at reduced prices. 


Write to New York office 


for Price List. 


CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
111 Broadway, Suite 1415 
New York City 














Pacific Strain 

of 
»)| Delphinium 
Fresh seed of 


all our 
NOVELTIES 
: Available Now 
Ask for Catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 
Capitola California 








THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 
embodies every worth while feature of lawn 
and garden ir e. Fine gentle sprays, 
even rain-like distribution, wide coverage, 
dependability and durability. 

Covers a rectangu’ar area 30’x 50’ 
Price $15.00 F.0.B. Factory 
CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DEPT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 





from California. New 
IRIS introductions, rare va- 

rieties and wide color 
range. Thrive anywhere. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. New 1940 color catalog 
describes 250 varieties, free. 


MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS 
Dept. 13, 970 New York Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 








SEEDS FROM SWITZERLAND 


Rare flowers of the Alps, together with 
unusual kinds from mountain and plain 
the world around, all coming to us by 
way of Switzerland. Ask for the inter- 
esting catalog. 


CORREVON-AMERICAN 


DEPT. B BRIDGEBORO, NEW JERSEY 








AN 
EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


The Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety maintains a free employmen: 
department where estate owners may 
obtain the services of skilled garden- 
ers for the operation and maintenance 
of estates. Can we assist you? 


Call or Write 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 
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NEW DWART DAHLIA 






Large flowers of 
brilliant orange 
crimson on plants 

' 15 inches tall. 
Blooms thruout the summer until frost. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
288 Dreer Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Send for fre e sample s 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead ers ncil marking: permanent 





Attractive Practical Convenient 
Beautiful neutral gray green color 
Samples free to “Horticulture” readers 
Send today 
Dealers please write me 


HOWARD HAMMITT 


654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 

















Professional model. one hand pruner for 
fast. clean, close work and long service. 
Both blades cut — open wide — low 
operating pressure — normal cutting done 
at point, a shear of the highest quality at 
reasonable cost. Ask your dealer 
for Porter Twin Cut. Send for catalog of 
Porter quality pruners. F 





$2.00-FERTILPEAT-—100 Ibs. 


An air dried mixture of peat moss and raw 
steer manure. Grows anything. 
TEER 


RO MANURE 
a_i RR er leer ee $1.00 
5 i 6 b604% b06040% ces 7.00 
| Ye eeeearn 6.00 ton 
flO 5.00 ton 
100 Ib. bag Pulv. Cow Manure ...... $2.75 
100 Ib. bag Pulv. Sheep Manure .... 2.75 
LGD Ge, BUD BD ong eck ceca cces 3.00 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


LINE LEXINGTON, PA. PHONE: LEXINGTON 210 


SURE DEATH 


10 CUTWORMS, SOWBUGS 
SLUGS, SNAILS 





















HORTICULTURE 


Variety in Edging Plants 


| gain garden makers are beginning to tire of edgings 
which have to be planted every year and are coming to 
rely upon perennials. There are several kinds which make 
excellent edging plants for either large or small borders or beds. 
Some of the sedums, especially Sedum spectabile, may be used 
advantageously for edgings. They look well all through the 
season and have attractive flower heads in the Fall. They are 
better in large beds, however, than in those of limited propor- 
tions. Small beds or borders may be edged very nicely with 
thrift, Armeria maritima, which grows in pretty little tufts 
and throws up many round pink flower heads on stiff wiry 
stems. This plant is likely to be used much more extensively 
for edging purposes when its value is more widely recognized. 
Garden makers who like edgings with lighter colors may ex- 
periment with Stachys lanata, the woolly leaves of which are 
gray in color and rather effective. Large beds or borders may 
be edged with the plantain-lily Hosta plantaginea (Funkia 
subcordata). This plant has wide green leaves which overlap 
almost like the shingles on a house, and produces many pure 
white and exceedingly fragrant flowers late in the season. 


National Poppy Selections 


HE National Poppy Committee has recently taken an 

important step forward and one which should prove of 
particular value to lovers of oriental poppies everywhere. This 
committee, which is composed of nine outstanding authorities 
from different parts of the country, has decided to simplify and 
reduce the list of varieties now in the American trade. All 
varieties which are practically duplicates of established and 
better known varieties and those which have been superseded 
by newer and better ones will no longer be propagated by them. 
These authorities also agreed to limit the number of varieties 
in their accepted list to not more than 50 at any one time. 

The following are the varieties which are now on the ac- 
cepted list and will be propagated: 


Australia Jeannie Mawson New Perfection 
Betty Ann Jovce Perry’s Blush 
Cavalier Julia Buck Perry's White 
Cerise Beauty King George Perfection 
Dainty Lady Lachs Konigen Sass Pink 
Echo Lulu A. Neeley Splendor 
Enchantress Mahony Trilby 

Ethel Swete Mandarin Toreador 
Gold of Ophir Mary Jane Miller Watteau 
Helen Elizabeth May Sadler Wunderkind 
Henri Cayeux Mrs. Perry 


Hercules Nancy 


When Wisterias Do Not Bloom 


HE question, ‘““Why does my wisteria not bloom?’’ is 

heard frequently. It is difficult to give a satisfactory answer. 
It is important to insist upon grafted plants, for they are much 
more likely to flower than plants grown from seed. Wisterias 
which have not bloomed for several years may be root pruned 
in the Spring. This means making a circle in the ground with 
the spade, four feet from the stem, cutting off as many of the 
spreading roots as can be reached. Wisterias prefer a sunny 
location and deep rich soil. Spring planting is probably safest 
in the North, although Fall planting will be successful South 
of Philadelphia. The Japanese wisteria is hardier than the 
Chinese kind, but flowers later. 








Citronella Candles Rout 
Mosquitoes 


Burn in pairs some distance apart. Good for 
15 hours. In handsome wrought iron hold- 
ers; your choice of 3 designs. Brazier type 
(in center) $1.35 per pair. Hanging or Wind- 
break with Handles $1.50 per pair. Verde or 
black. Re-fills, 6 for $1.25; 12 for $2.45. 
Postage paid in Continental U. S. A. 


The Josselyns 
174 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 





with Mechling's 


CONTROL" INSECTS 










REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


A Liquid Spray | Contains 0.80% Rotenone 


This concentrated | This Rotenone- 
ROTENONE- } Sulfur Dustin 
PYRETHRUM | Mixture toe 4 
SPRAY is efficient fective for Gladio- 
economical and | lus Thrips, Black 
easy to use. Con- | Spot and Mildew 
trols Rose Bugs, | on Roses, also 
Aphisand mary | Mexican Bean _. 
other chew- | Beetles.Con- <2 
ingandsuck- | venient push- 
ing insects | pull duster femes 
infestin package for 
flowersan economical 
vegetables. {| use. 


Get these products at your d-alers 
today or write to Dept. 6° 


MECHLUING BROS: CHEMICALS 


OIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
TWELVE SOUTH TWELFTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 

SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














It includes 29 Full 
color illustrations 
o¥ recent novelties. 
PY rare assortment of 
175 new introductions 
ofvered at fair prices 
Jor superior stock. 


“ont 


COOLEYS 
“ GARDENS 
BOX H 
SILVERTON 



























MODERN MALLOW MARVELS 


Blooms first year—August to October Strong sure-to-bloom roots 


rn ie i ae i ie Ce. acces the cecessenecses $ 00 
Budora Wattles, brilliant rose-red, deeper red eye, 7% to 8 in., for... 
Mrs. Jos. M. Read, largest early red, 9 in., for .............02.00e. _— 
Mrs. Wm. H. Allen, bright pink, red eye, 7 in., for .............+5+5 
ee SES Ss OOP vc kus'y-0s cccrwnascosesvesescen's 
J. HERBERT ALEXANDER 
“Dahliatown” on the Cape Road MIDDLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 




























1. Kills Sucking Insects 

2. Kills Chewing Insects 

3. Protects against many 

Fungus Diseases 

Harmless to the tenderest foliage. 
@ The only spray you need to raise 
beautiful roses. 

At dealers in Garden Supplies 
Write us for complete Spray Chart 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO 
4 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 















BETTER LAWNS QUICKER 


From Grass Seed Treated 
with 


Roofone 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Plant Hormone Powder 
ROOTONE treated seed: 


Germinates faster. 

Roots deeper. 

Utilizes fertilizer better. 
Increases drought resistance. 





UNTREATED 
"TREATED — 

Authentic tests in the past year show 
that ROOTONE treated seed produces 
2 to 3 times heavier turf than untreated 
seed. Many dealers now sell ROOTON- 
IZED grass seed. Or, it is easy to mix 
the powder with the seed yourself. The 
2 oz. jar costs $1.00 and will treat 
20 Ibs. of grass seed. 


Ask your dealer or write to us. 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT 


COMPANY 
Horticultural Division H-9, Ambler, Pa. 














VINCA MINOR 


We have several varieties of this evergreen 
ground cover, called Periwinkle, useful in 
sun or half-shade, with light Winter protec- 
tion. 2% and 3 inch pot plants. 

Bowles Var. Improved variety 10 for $1.80 
Alba. White flowers, scarce ...10for 2.50 
Alpina. Purple flowers 10 for 1.50 
Variegata. Variegated foliage .10for 1.50 

(shipped express collect) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





Grow Pitzonka’s Mixture of 


Giant-Flowering Pansies 


Fresh seed saved from selected plants. 

Colors from orchid and yellow to purple, 

blue and red. 

Single packet 75c, two for $1.25, Postpaid 
Pansy Folder mailed on request 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
P. 0. Box H Bristol, Pennsylvania 





STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
GARDEN BEDS — TRY THIS NEW 


Placed at any corner it 
provides easy traction and 
prevents damage to your 
flowers. Made of lead it is 
strong and ornamental. 
FULLY PATENTED 
-. $3.00 each $5.00 ope 
FE ak a ay HENRY H. BROO 
Concord Mass. 





EXETER 

WILD FLOWER GARDENS 

Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 

Newmarket Road 

Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 


IRIS 1 PRICE 


Write for free booklet illustrated 
in color, describing 600 most beau- 
tiful improved varieties — types 
, which flower from early Spring to 
late Fall. Our special 1940 offer: 
100 varieties half regular price. 


WEED’'S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
BOX 223H BEAVERTON, OREGON 





HORTICULTURE 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


Material Mentioned in This Issue 


ALPINES 
Correvon-American, Dept. B, Bridgeboro, N. J. 


BULBS, “LESSER” 
Oakhurst Gardens, W. Foothill Boulevard, Arcadia, Cal. 


CUTWORM AND SLUG BAIT 
Antrol Laboratories, 3071 Bast 12th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CARTS, HANDI- 
Masters ascretaeO 4023 W. Lake St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Tl. 


CANDLES, CITRONE 
The Josselyns, 174 ) — St., Boston, Mass. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, HARDY 
Highmead Nursery, Ipswich, Mass. 


DELPHINIUMS 
Vetterle & Reinelt, Capitola, Cal. 


DAHLIAS : 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 288 Dreer Building, me Pa. 
Stumpp & Walter Co., 132 Church St., New York, , & 


EPIMEDIUMS 
William Borsch & Son, Inc., Maplewood, Ore. 


FERTILIZERS 
E. L. Shute & Co., Line Lexington, Pa. 


FURNITURE, GARDEN 


Oheck-R-Board Fencing Oo., 1202 E. Washington Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GLADIOLI 
Andrew R. Kennedy, Inc., 22-24 West 27th St., New York, N. Y. 
Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H. 
GREENHOUSES 
Lord & Burnham Co., Irvington, N. Y. 
HERBS 
Weathered Oak Herb Farm, Inc., Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Md. 
HOSE GUIDES, DOLPHIN 
Henry H. Brooks, Concord, Mass. 
IRISES 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West oe eg Mass. 
Cooley’s Gardens, Box H, Silverton, Ore 
Milliken Iris Gardens, Dept 13, 970 New York Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
Over-the-Garden- Wall, The Kelloggs, North Granby, Conn. 
Rex. D. Pearce, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 
Robert Wayman, Dept B, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
Schreiner’s Iris Gardens, Box 204, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 
Weed’s National Iris Gardens, Box 223H, Beaverton, Ore. 
LABELS 
Howard Hammitt, 654 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 
LANDSCAPE CURBING 
The Porcupine Oo., Fairfield, Conn. 
MOWERS, POWER 
Perry Seed Co., 12 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 


ws 
J. Herbert Alexander, Middleboro, Mass. 


MOLE ERADICATORS ; 
Rose Manufacturing Co., 312 Ogen Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NURSERY MATERIAL 
Cedar Hill Nursery, 111 Broadway, Suite 1415, New York, N. Y. 
ORCHIDS 
L. Sherman Adams Co., Wellesley, Mass. 
PEONIES 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, Mass. 
POPPIES, ORIENTAL 
Fairmount Gardens, Lowell, Mass. 
Robert Wayman, 3909 214th Place, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 
PRUNERS 
H. K. Porter, Inc., Everett, Mass. 
PANSIES 
Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm, P. O. Box H, Bristol, Pa. 
ROSES, POT 
William N. Craig, Front St. at Federal, Weymouth, Mass. 
SPRAYS 
American Color & Chemical Co., 176 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Andrew Wilson, Inc., Sprin ngheld, Nu. 
California Spray-Chemical Corp Ridkmona, Cal. 
Hammond Paint & Chemical Oo., 4 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 
Mechling Bros. Chemicals, 12 South Twelfth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Niagara Sprayer & Chemical Co., Inc., Dept. B, Middleport, N. Y 
SPRINKLERS 
Campbell Irrigation Co., Dept. H, Woodbury, N. J. 
STAKES, PLANT 
W. B. Esselen, 80-B Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
SUNDIALS 
R. Newton Mayall, 115 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
TRACTORS 
Gravely Mfg. Co., Box 433, Dunbar, W. Va. 
VINCA MINOR 
Gray & Cole, Ward Hill, Mass. 
VITAMIN B;, HORMONE PREPARATIONS 
American Chemical Paint Co., H9, Ambler, Pa. 
H. A. Naldrett, Inc., Farmingdale, N. Y. 
WILDFLOWERS 
Isaac L. Williams, Newmarket Rd., Exeter, N. H. 
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{sk vour Seéddsman for 


IMP. 
Niel W tae 
PASPRAY 


NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Ma inujacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


rchase Stree Boston, Mass 





HARDY MUMS 


are excellent for filling in empty spaces 
left by Spring flowering bulbs. The 50 var. 
we raise include the best standard sorts, 
also the newest Korean Hybrids, which give 
a brilliant array of colors in the Fall. State 
color preferences and add postage. 
Collection A—Sept. flowering, 10 plants, 

4 var. including 1 Olara Curtis (reg. 

price $2.60) $1.50 
Collection B—Oct. flowering, 10 plants, 

4 var. (reg. price $3.00) $1.75 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPSWICH, MASs. 





S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


“still good after six years’ use” 
A trial lot of 25-36” stakes for 
Invisible PLANT SUPPORTS 
Trial box of 4-5”, 4-10” and 4-15” for $2.00 
Send for Our New Circular 


W. B. ESSELEN 
80-B BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 








ANNUALS — Transplanted, husky stock. 
Special, dozen each Giant Snapdragons, 
Dahlia Zinnias, Grandiflora Verbenas, Mam- 
moth Marigolds, Asters—$1.15 prepaid, or 
send for list of many kinds. Paul Ward, 
Plantsman, Hillsdale, Michigan. 





IRIS, POPPIES and PEONIES. The finest 

varieties at reasonable prices. Send for 

Lo eer No colored pictures but the best 

= money can buy. Edgewood Iris 
ardens, Lockport, N. Y. 














NEW RN a a SEAT FOR GARDENS 


TERRACES & SWIMMING POOLS 
that won’t hold puddles where you 
want to sit and needs no cushions. 
5 feet long. Wood painted red, green 
or brown. Seat is of flat Rattan. 


$15.00 each, 2 for $28.50, F.O.B. Phila. 


Send for catalogue of distinctive fencings 
Check-R-Board Fencing Co. 


1202 E. Washington Lane 
GERMANTOWN 


PHILADELPHIA 











DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG of 250 newest 
and best narcissus, daffodils, jonquils, 
moderately ta Edwin C. Powell, Bock- 
ville, Rt. 2 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
jects written to order for distant clubs. 

ld T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing- 
ham Center, Mass. 





GREENHOUSE for sale or lease on easy 
terms. Long established business growing 
flowers for retail and wholesale trade. Smal! 
ayment down and easy monthlv payments. 
Vrite owner, C. W. Oster, 328 E. Main St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





POT-GROWN CAMELLIAS bring charm 
and enchantment to your greenhouse. Free 
Catalogue, rare and prize-winning varieties. 
Longview, Box H, Crichton, Alabama. 


CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS, Pepper, 
Onion, Cabbage. Catalog free. Sims Plant 
Company, Pembroke, Ga. 


IRIS: The newly discovered Louisiana 
irises. Assorted colors. 25 for $1.00 pre- 
paid. Edmond Riggs, Saint Martinville, La. 


BULBS — Sternbergia and old-fashioned 
single blue hyacinths. $1.10 per doz., pre 
paid. Ridgeway Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 


a Fig Mi ny Exclusively. Send 
for list. . Curtis, 5930 Argus Road, 
Oinchanatae Ps 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: ‘1 
apply scientific knowledge and manaz’ 
ment. Ten years of commercial and priva': 
experience as foreman, manager and super 
intendent. Single, refined, Horticulturs 
graduate. Excellent references. J., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass 


GARDENER: Hollander, American citize! 
35 years’ experience in all branches of hor 
ticulture under glass and out doors. Desires 
position on estate. Excellent reference: 
Address K. V. T., “Horticulture,” Boston, 
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Admission Free 
Horticultural Hall 


——@e——. 


in Them" 





MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


IRIS SHOW 


FRIDAY, JUNE 7—2 to 9 P.M. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 8—9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


PEONY and ROSE SHOW 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19—2 to 9 P.M. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 20—9 A.M. to 9 P.M. I. 


Boston, Mass. 


4 # O A D Cc A ST Ss 2. Bowl of Sweet Peas, twenty-five blooms, 


9:15 A.M. Each Saturday Morning 
Station WEEI, Boston, Mass. 


JUNE I—Mr. John Russell 
"Spring Bulbs After They Bloom" 


JUNE 8—Mr. Edwin Steffek 
"Water Gardens and What to Grow 


JUNE 15—Mr. H. G. Wendler 2. Vase of garden flowers, arranged for 
| "Small Fruits for Home Gardens” 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 





June 19, 1940—At 2:30 P.M. 


Month ly Meeting 


Professional Classes 


Bowl of Roses, twenty-five blooms, one 
or more varieties. Bowl to be supplied 


by exhibitor, and varieties of Roses to 


be labeled. 


one or more varieties. 
3. Six vases of hardy herbaceous peren- 


Amateur Classes 


|. Bowl of outdoor-grown Roses, arranged 


for effect. Space 30” wide x 24” deep. 








effect. Space 30” wide x 24” deep. 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | THE PENNSYLVANIA | 
OF NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


SIX GARDEN CLUBS 


June Flower Show 
Thursday, June 6, 1940 
2 P.M. to 9 P.M. (D.S.T.) 


Friday, June 7, 1940 | 
9 A.M. to 8 P.M. (D.S.T.) | 


THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL 


nials. | 19th Street and the Parkway 


For Schedules and Entry Blanks 


Room 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


and 


Will Present a 





SCIENCES | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADMISSION FREE 





Address the Secretary 


| 
| 
| 
| 














tested varieties from 
a Write for FREE “Tris 
Lovers’ Catalog,’’ profusel iitactrated. 
at IRIs DENS 
Riverview Ase. 


204, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 
DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 
HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
nen t of 25 cents. 
ATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
ee 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 










KILL MOLES witn 
MOLOGEN 


. Destroys moles quickly. 
4 Odorless. Easy to use. 
% Ib. only BOs. At your 
write. 


x ler’s, oF 
ROSE MFG. CO.,3120gen Bldg., Phila, Pa, 








RARE IRIS SPECIES 


Species (botanical) of Iris in wide 
range, many of the “hard-to-find” 
ones. Plants ready now. 
Interesting catalog. 
REX. D. PEARCE Moorestown 
Dept. B New Jersey 











LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
SUMMER COURSES 
July 8 to August 2 
Write to John A. Parker, S.B., M.Arch., 
Director, Groton, Mass., for Summer 
School Bulletin. 














Drummond's Phlox for Bedding 


HLOX drummondt, which is the accepted name for the 

annual phlox, has been improved to such an extent in recent 
years that it is now one of the best annuals for the home 
garden. It was found in Texas, and was named for a Dr. 
Drummond. In good soil this annual will bloom all Summer, 
and the newer varieties embrace a number of colors. These 
facts, with the free-blooming habit of this annual, make it 
almost indispensable. There are trailing varieties, bush varie- 
ties, and varieties with star-shaped flowers, but it is the bush 
variety which most often is used. It is not necessary to have 
very rich soil, but a warm sunny position is required for best 
results. It is important to remove the old flowers as fast as 
they fade. Seeds may be bought in various colors or in mix- 
tures, but they give better results if sown in boxes of earth 
in the house than when started out-of-doors, although plant- 
ing in the open ground is perfectly feasible if the garden maker 
waits until the ground has become well warmed. 


When Chinch Bugs Infest Lawns 


ARDEN makers in some sections have been seriously 
annoyed in recent years by the so-called chinch bug. This 
pest is more likely to invade lawns where the bent grasses are 
used than those where Kentucky blue grass is depended upon, 
yet blue grass lawns are not immune. The chinch bug punches 
the stems and sucks the plant juices, causing the grass to turn 
brown and sometimes to dry out, leaving only clover and 
weeds. This is a hard pest to control but finely ground tobacco 
dust containing one per cent nicotine applied at the rate of 25 
pounds to 1000 square feet of turf is reasonably successful. 
If put on by hand, the tobacco dust should be worked into the 
lawn with a broom or the back of a rake. The first treatment 
should be given about the middle of June, with another in 
August. 












Metal Edging 
opper Bearing 
ee] for the Separation of Lawn 


' A Rust Resisting 
bom Road, Walk or Garden. 
WRITE FoR 


7 


UPINE CO... Farrrieo. CONN: 








A 1940 COLLECTION 


5 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, labelled, for 
$2.00 Prepaid 
ALBATROSS MARMORA 
CHAS. DICKENS ORANGE PRINCESS 
EARLY PEACH SALBACH’S PINK 
E. I. FARRINGTON SYMPHONY 
KASSEL VEILCHENBLAU 
AIRPLANE VIEW OF OUR FIELDS on 
Our New 1940 Catalog. Write D-H for copy 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 


Come see the newest Iris at their best 
Y 27 to JUNE 17 
Come enjoy our hemlock woods, laurel, and 
brook with a basket lunch. 

IRIS, POPPIES, DAYLILIES, PEONIES 
Just ask for our new catalogue 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
(Moved from West Hartford to ) 

The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer 








a large assortment of flowering plants and 
unflowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 


Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 


| 4444 RED SPIDERS... 


AND MANY OTHER INSECT 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, re 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other 
Sresgovens, Roe and Bowesing Ptasm. 
v wi 
Serre e eee Bees Pat Conte Gada 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Eizadeth, New lersey Richmond Calternis 















HORTICULTURE June |, 1940 


at’S MASTERPIECE HONOR ROLL 
of the Most Superb Varieties of Tall Bearded Iris 




















M Y MASTERPIECE HONOR ROLLS are accepted and honored as authentic, and as universal standards of comparison. 
The superlative descriptive term, Masterpiece, is correct in its connotations and implications, as I employ it; because 
I have tested every important and worthy Iris introduction of the World, through a period of over twenty years; including 
the new creations of French and English hybridizers, which I have imported regardless of cost, retaining as a severely 
critical judge, only those which have met the requirements of my personal standard of beauty, elegance, and surpassing 


distinction. 


Masterpieces of the graphic arts may not always be reproduced in the full beauty of the originals; but in the fine art 
of Iris Culture the reproduction may surpass the original, in beauty and form, even as a bronze casting may surpass the 
sculptor’s clay model of a magnificent statue. Continually and consistently, sparing no pains or cost, I have improved all 


plants that I have adopted. 


By great good fortune I discovered the magical soil and salubrious climate of the Yakima Valley, in Washington State, 
after years of personal exploration and research, and from that garden paradise I am able to offer you my Giant Rhizomes 
which produce the largest and handsomest plants and flowers known to the Iris World. 

If you know only the Iris plants of the East or South, or even those of California and Oregon, my Yakima Valley plants 
will bring you Revelation and Ecstasy! With their enormous size and great vigor, they thrive lustily in all climates and soils 
where Irises may be grown, and produce flowers of grandeur and loveliness in lavish profusion. 

And yet, I have priced them so low that every garden owner can possess and enjoy them. The varieties listed here 
have sold in the past at from $10.00 to $50.00 for single plants, but my large-scale production has enabled me to sell them, 


now, at 1 Cent on the Dollar of the Original Prices. 


Please consider what this means: The lowest original price of a single plant, among those listed, was $10.00—but now 
for $12.00 you can buy all four of the collections here presented—a Grand Total of 60 Superb Plants! 
If you should prefer to make your own selections from our Honor Roll, take the prices from the second columns, and 


add your total. No order amounting to less than $2.00 can be accepted. 
S—Standards or Upper Petals F—Falls or Lower Petals 





GROUP I1-N 
$3.00 Now Buys 15 Gorgeous Irises Formerly Sold at $365.00 


GROUP 3-N 
$3.20 Now Buys 15 Irises Formerly Sold at $390.00 








Former Present 
Price Price 
AKBAR—Silver Medal and Challenge Cup Winner. Rich velvety 
violet shading to bronze $50.00 §$.20 
ALICE HARDING—40 in. Awarded Dykes Memorial Medal. Highest 
award given to the one best Iris each year in England, France and 
America. Smooth satiny primrose yellow self, with a deep orange 
beard 20.00 
AUTUMN HAZE-—30 in. Flowers twice a year, Spring and Fall. Soft 
Lavender Blue 25.00 
BALDWIN—40 in. EARLY. Brilliant medium blue, flushed soft 
violet 20.00 
CASTOR—36 in. Silver Medal Winner. White ground, thickly pep- 
pered with deep violet 20.00 
DEPUTE NOMBLOT—48 in. Another Dykes Medal Winner, 8, cop- 
per red, flushed golden bronze. F, rich claret crimson. The entire 
flower seems to be dusted with a fine golden powder. None finer .. 35.00 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT—26 in. Flowers profusely twice a year, 
Spring and Fall. Deep, rich dark wine color 10.00 
FRIEDA MOHR—Early, fragrant deep pink of gigantic size. A con- 
stant prize-winner wherever exhibited 25.00 
GUDRUN—42 in. EARLY. Dykes Medal Winner. A top notch 
Massive White. Considered by many the finest of all 50.00 
MAISIE LOWE—36 in. Silver Medal Winner. 8S, soft blue; F, rich 
pansy-violet 25.00 
MARY GEDDES—36 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Blended soft pink 
tones overlaid with Pomeranian red 17.50 
NANOOK—44 in. Exquisite new cream, with amber edges and orange 
veining at throat 12.50 
RAMESES—42 in. Winner of Dykes Memorial Medal. A beautiful 
blending of tourmaline pink and soft yellow with a yellow glow 
at the center 10.00 
RED RADIANCE—32 in. A new, rich glowing red, brilliant and 
very choice 35.00 
REFULGENCE—48 in. Magnificent bi-color. S, rich, violet-blue; F, 
deep velvety violet-purple 





GROUP 2-N 
$3.10 Now Buys 15 Irises Formerly Sold at $372.50 





Former Present 


Price Price 
BLUE VELVET—46 in. Intense rich deep blue; seems to be cut out 

of velvet $50.00 $.20 
CYDALISE—38 in. Yellow, edged with stitching of chocolate brown 15.00 .20 
FASCINATION-—48 in. EARLY. A popular bright pink 25.00 -20 
GOLDEN FLARE—30 in. Silver Medal Winner. A medley of gold, 

rose, flame and yellow 30.00 .20 
= STURTEVANT—36 in. Unusual rich-red brown and carmine 

len 50.00 
JEAN CAYEUX—36 in. Dykes Medal Winner. A marvelous blending 

of Havana and Coffee Brown 35.00 -50 
KLAMATH—40 in. FRAGRANT. Splendid bi-color. S, lobelia-violet ; 

F, rich velvety mulberry 50.00 15 
LADY PARAMOUNT—44 in. Gigantic new soft primrose yellow .. 25.00 .50 
MAGNIFICA—42 in. FRAGRANT. Crimson toned bi-color. Gigantic 

10.00 15 


amber 12.50 -20 
OREGON GIANT—42 in. Deep blackish purple, heavy golden beard 20.00 .15 
PEGGY BABBINGTON—28 in. Blooms twice a year, Spring and 

Fall. A rich deep clear uniform canary yellow 10.00 -20 
ROSE ASH-—-36 in. EARLY. Popular “‘Ashes of Roses’ color. Very 

10.00 -20 


Beauty Rose color 15.00 15 
THEME-——46 in. FRAGRANT. S, bronzy-grey; F. bronzed tan, 
flushed petunia violet. Huge flowers -20 








Former Present 
Price Price 
BLUE GEM—44 in. FRAGRANT. Gigantic, rich medium blue. My 
own introduction $15.00 $.20 
GOLDILOCKS—36 in. EARLY. FRAGRANT. Popular green-gold, 
unlike any other. My introduction 50. -20 
KING JUBA—40 in. I consider this the finest ‘‘Variegata’’. S, old 
gold; F, Dahlia-carmine ; -20 
LIBERTY BELL—30 in. First Prize, Boston; Snow-white with red- 
tone feathering : .20 
MAGENTA—36 in. FRAGRANT. Bright magenta color 5. -20 
MARQUITA—40 in. Brilliant, smooth ivory, with an egg-shell finish, 
brushed with ruby. Very unique y -50 
MELDORIC—50 in. A blue-black of colossal size j .35 
NURMAHAL—38 in. FRAGRANT. New rich deep brown, velvety 
flaring falls : -20 
MARIE POOLE—38 in. A lovely pure snow-white of porcelain tex- i 
ture s p 
QUEEN ANNE—36 in. EARLY. Beautifully creped cream Stand- 
ards; flaring falls of the same color. My own introduction -20 
SACHEM—40 in. FRAGRANT. Lovely rich-toned bi-color. S, rosy 
bronze; F, deep velvety dazzling red 20.00 -20 
SOUTHLAND—24 in. Blooms twice a year, Spring and Fall. New 
intense, deep golden yellow 25.00 -20 
TRAIL’S END—38 in. S, orange-red over waxy yellow; F, straw- 
berry red 20.00 -20 
VALOR—50 in. FRAGRANT. A deep, rich blackish, blue-velvet bi- 
color : 20.00 .20 
VENUS de MILO—44 in. FRAGRANT. Dykes Memorial Winner. 
Gigantic, pure snow white -20 





GROUP 4-N 
$3.25 Now Buys 15 Irises Formerly Sold at $392.00 





Former Present 
Price Price 
BUECHLEY’S GIANT—50 in. Medium blue bi-color of gigantic size $25.00 2.00 
CALIFORNIA GOLD—36 in. I consider this the finest deep yellow 
Iris yet introduced. Flowers are large and free-flowering 25.00 -50 
CUPAVO—42 in. FRAGRANT. Silver Medal Winner. Superb red- 
toned bi-color 25.00 -25 
GRACE WAYMAN—34 in. Richest colored Iris in the pansy-violet 
class. My own introduction 10.00 -20 
GUYASUTA—32 in. EARLY. Large, rich deep purple. Prolific .... 35.00 -20 
HAPPY DAYS—44 in. A mammoth deep yellow. One of the largest 
and finest 5. -50 
KING MIDAS—28 in. EARLY. An unusual golden-buff and garnet 
brown bi-color blend -20 
LARGO—40 in. Lovely pastel blend. S, soft yellow; F, yellow 
flushed pink 15 
LORD LAMBOURNE—40 in. EARLY. FRAGRANT. §, soft rose- 
fawn; F, rich madder crimson 15 
M. A. PORTER—36 in. Rich deep violet, velvety falls. A five star 
variety 2 -20 
MELCHIOR—36 in. S, lustrous bronzy-violet; F, rich, velvety crim- 
son-purple a -20 
NINGALL—46 in. S, rosy-buff; F, Hays lilac, shadings of white, 
buff and yellow 15 
PERSIA—46 in. FRAGRANT. A unique blending of the deep colors 
of a Persian rug -20 
oe in. A lovely blending of the famous Talisman rose 
colors 5. -20 
THAIS—42 in. EARLY. FRAGRANT. Award of Merit, France. 
Huge pink flowers of perfect form 12. 15 








ALL 4 COLLECTIONS, One Each of 60 Varieties, $12.00 
Robert Wayman Cultural Directions included with every shipment. Shipped Prepaid Anywhere in the United States 
Dept.B, BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 








